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Teaching Aids for WORLD WEEK 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


Puerto Rico (pp. 8, 9) 


DIGEST OF THE ARTICLE 

Puerto Rico is a tiny island in the Caribbean which is 
strategically important to the United States in defending 
the Panama Canal. It has few natural resources, is largely 
dependent upon cane sugar to sustain its economy, and the 
Standard of living of the people is low. A territory of the 
Whited States since the Spanish-American War, it has 
Wogressed in the art of self-government until today it is 
ging the U. S. Congress to grant it a greater measure of 
Bercncence. Great strides have been made in combatting 
M@iteracy, improving social welfare, and modernizing agri- 
@ilture and industry. 


A Lesson Plan 

AIM 

: To have pupils understand the problems faced by Puerto 
Hicans and the relationship of the island to the United 


NMENT 
. Make a chart of Puerto Rican “assets” and “liabilities” 
w bear upon the island’s chances for greater inde- 
Wendence of the United States. 
®@. Prepare a biographical sketch of ex-Governor Tugwell 
Mth particular reference to his administration in Puerto 


EDURE 
aticipate difficulties in the assignment, for example, the 
Weaning of “assets” and “liabilities”; use of map, preferably 
; p pjection of North and South America; socialized recita- 


BTIV ATION 

ihe Japanese overran a great part of colonial Asia with 
B opposition. The Philippines fought courageously, how- 

m Why? (Develop the idea that the Philippines had 
Mhing to fight for, since the U. S. had helped them 
independence. ) 





Year-End Tests Coming 


With the May 19th issue of World Week a spe- 
cial Semester Review Test of four pages will be 
separately published. It will cover the current 
events and problems of the semester beginning 
February 1, 1947. Teachers are advised that the 
tests will be mailed with their regular magazine 
packages in sufficient quantity to supply all stu- 
dents, and should be removed before the issue is 
distributed. 











PIVOTAL QUESTIONS 


1, Since we first acquired Puerto Rico, the island has 
progressed towards self-government. Do you agree? De- 
fend your answer. (Political parties are active; the people 
elect a legislature with considerable power over internal 
affairs; a representative is in the U. S. House of Representa- 
tives, although he has no vote; many appointive offices, 
including the governorship, are held by Puerto Ricans.) 

2. What evidence do we have of the loyalty of Puerto 
Rico to the United States? (During the War, Puerto Ricans 
supported the United States with all their resources of men 
and money; voluntary enlistments were large.) 

3. Cuba is considered to be the “Pearl of the Antilles” 
because of its rich natural resources. Puerto Rico is a pearl 
to the United States because of its strategic importance. Go 
to the map and illustrate the truth of this statement. 

4. Puero Ricans are not content to be a strategic area. 
They aim to raise the living standards of the islanders. 
Explain. (A long term program to improve soil use, develop 
hydroelectric power, create better markets, etc. has been 
started. ) 

5. Open World Week to the paragraphs containing the 
alternative forms of government which the Puerto Ricans 
want to vote upon. Read the four choices to the class. If 
you were a Puerto Rican which choice would you favor? 
Why? 








COMING NEXT WEEK 
- May 5, 1947 


Finland in Hock — Are the Soviets “soft” 
ex-enemy? (Know-Your-World feature). 

Home Sweet Home — Fighting Yourtown’s “Public 
Enemy No. 1”: the housing problem (Good Citi- 
zenship series). 

Africa’s Oldest Nations — Liberia 
(United Nations series). 

Lightning in the Ice-house — The capacitron (Science 
feature). 


with their 


and_ Ethiopia 











SUMMARY 

The life of Puerto Rico is tied up with the life of the 
United States. Explain. (Develop idea of military and com- 
mercial ties. ) 


REFERENCES 

“Puerto Rico, An American Responsibility,” Foreign Pol- 
icy Report, March 1, 1947; also “Progress of Public Enter- 
prises in Puerto Rico,” in same issue. 


Yugoslavia (pp. 5, 6) 
DIGEST OF THE ARTICLE 


Yugoslavia was carved out of the old Austro-Hungarian 
Empire at the end of World War I. It is made up chiefly of 
Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes, each group with its own culture 
and traditions. When the Nazis were poised for invasion of 
this Balkan State, resistance was divided and conquest made 
easy. Guerrilla opposition followed the Nazi victory: It was 
led by the Serbian General Mihailovitch whose effective- 
ness against the Nazis was later questioned by the Allies. 
They shifted their support to the Croatian communist, Josip 
Broz (“Tito”). With the defeat of the Axis, Tito became 
premier in the Yugoslav federal republic. He has worked 
closely with Soviet Russia, and there has been much friction 
between Yugoslavia and the United States. 


ASSIGNMENT 

1. Describe the role played by each of the following in the 
growth of Yugoslavia: (a) Woodrow Wilson; (b) Draja 
Mihailovitch; (c) Josip Broz. 

2. List the evidences of friction between the United States 
and Yugoslavia. 

3. What was the relationship between the United States 
and Yugoslavia during World War II? Be specific. 


DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 

1. Yugoslavia is the high-explosive in the Balkan powder- 
keg. Explain. 

2. Why has Yugoslavia been described as an “artificial” 
state. (It was carved out of the old Austro-Hungarian Em- 
pire after World War I. Serbs, Croats, Slovenes, and other 
Balkan peoples were joined in one state, despite their cul- 
tural differences. ) 

3. What part did Yugoslavia play in winning the war 
against the Axis? (Guerrilla activity, chiefly by Tito, with the 
aid of the Allies, harassed the Nazis.) 

4. What evidence is there that there has been friction 
between Yugoslavia and the United States since the end of 


the war? (Shooting down of American airmen; differences 
in UNESCO; Tito’s charge that U. S. is imperialistic; U. $3 
refusal to send food to Yugoslavia, etc.) 

5. Yugoslavia looks to Russia for guidance in internationa}] 
affairs. Do you consider this statement accurate? Explain, 


ACTIVITY 

Draw a map of the Balkans. Indicate in one color those 
areas most friendly to the United States and those which are 
most friendly to Russia. Indicate, also, those areas which? 
Yugoslavia has demanded. 


Bike Courts (pp. 10, 11) 


DIGEST OF THE ARTICLE 

Bicycling is not safe, to judge by accident statistics in 1945 
~ 500 killed and 20,000 hurt. To meet this danger, young 
people all over the country have organized for greater safety 
in cycling. In Berkeley, California, for example, student 
courts have been set up to try offenders against the bicycling 
code. Fourth offenders are referred to the city courts; 
Young people of other communities have drawn up safety 
codes, participated in safe-bicycling programs, and com 
operated with adults in trying to lower the accident rate, 


ASSIGNMENT : 

1. Describe briefly the plan followed in each of the fole 
lowing communities to reduce the bicycle accident rates 
(a) Berkeley; (b) Rutland; (c) Winnetka; (d) Milwaukee 


DISCUSSION QUESTIONS : 
1. Since bicycle accidents are few compared with autem 
mobile accidents, there is no need to pay much attention té 


them. Do you agree? Defend your answer. 

2. In Berkeley, California, high school students act 
judges and try students who have been accused of breakir 
the bicycle laws. Do you think students should be trusted 
with the responsibility of acting as judges? Why? 

3. In your own experience, what is the most freque 
cause of bicycle accidents? 

4. What can we do to make bicycling safer in o 
community? : 


ACTIVITY ’ 

1. Appoint a committee to draw up a bicycle code im 
tended to reduce the number of accidents : 

2. Appoint a committee to determine the number 4 
students who bring their bicycles to school and park the 
on the school grounds. The committee should include 
its report an evaluation of. existing methods of caring 
such bicycles during the school day. 


REFERENCES 

Bikes — and Boys — and Girls, by Lumbermen’s Cas 
Insurance Company, Chicago, 1940. 

Bicycles. Public Safety Memo No. 92, National 
Council, Chicago, 1938. 

“School Plan Reduces Bicycle Violations,” 
1946, p. 95. 


Safety, 
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Dad go to bat 
for your team 


Dad’s “solid” once he gets his feet 
into the game in Keds —the Shoe of 
Champions. Keds give a sure-footed 
stance for home-run swats— they help 
sspeed and stamina. Dad will be an 
easy touch for your new Keds — maybe 


a new mitt too! 


HI-POINT—a real husky 
for men and boys. Has 
loose-lined top. Springy 
insole to cushion shocks 
and help prevent fatigue. 
Black with white trim. 































CLIMBER—AIl! *round Ask Dad How Keds Scientific 


boy’s shoe with Arch 
Cushion to hold the foot Features Help 


in balance in action. For 
games, hiking, everything. 
Brown or black. 


KEDS SHOCK PROOF 
ARCH CUSHION 
absorbs jars and jolts— 
helps avoid overstrain 
and fatigue. A Keds fea- 

ture famous for years. 








KEDS SCIENTIFIC LAST 
is designed to fit growing 
feet; allows full toe play. 
: Gives straight-line toe 
: action. Barefoot freedom 
‘ with protection. 





U. S. KEDS HANDBOOK 
OF SPORTS AND GAMES$ 

ae FREE with Keds at 

your dealers 

Gives you coaching 
on: Baseball; Basketball; 
Tennis; Handball; Track. 
Also: Rifle fundamentals; 
i El y Navi- 





HYGIENIC KEDS have breathable uppers; they're 
kept clean and odorless—the right way. Wash 
them like socks in plain soap and water. 


ONLY Genuine Keds have these features. They ré 
not Keds unless the name Keds appears on the shoe. 


























gation; Crafts; Hobbies; 
Games; Puzzles. 
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Put Yourself in His Place 


MARKS OF MATURITY: $ 


“tJ OLERANCE” is a badly overworked word. It has been too 

much bandied about in attempting to find solutions to the prob- 
lem of prejudice. But tolerance really means “bearing” or “putting 
up with” things — as if all that were needed is to overlook the faults 
and weaknesses of others whom we do not really consider our equals, 
That is not the way to build friendly human relations. 

A better word for it is “empathy.” Is sounds like “sympathy.” Both 
of them come from the same Greek root — pathein, to feel. But sym- 
pathy means to feel with. Empathy means to feel in or into. It is 
the power to project ourselves into the personalities of other people 
and to experience the same emotions that they do. 

So a mature person, say the psychiatrists, is one who has the im- 
agination to understand the problems of others. It is easy enough to 
understand our own crowd — people who have been born and 
brought up in an environment like our own. But to understand 


those who may be widely different from ourselves in nationality, 


creed, color, social background, or way of life —there’s the rub. 
That requires the extra ounce of “empathy.” 

The best recipe for this great art is to “Put Yourself in His Place” 
— the title of a novel by Charles Reade. It was the story of Henry 
Little, an inventor in an English mill town a century ago. The poor 
weavers. striving to improve their hard lot, feared the introduction 
of his new labor-saving machines and tried to smash them. To read 
this book helps us to understand that the labor troubles of today 
have long roots. But Little’s wise physician-friend, Dr. Amboyne, 
cared for workers and owners alike. And whenever violence and 
hatred flared up, he asked them all the same question: “What would 
you do if you were in his place?” 

Those words of Reade, says Josephus Daniels, our former Secre- 
tary of the Navy, in This Week, have remained with him all his 
life. They were never more needed than today. 

If you “put yourself in his place,” you will neither condemn a 
man nor pity him. You will not be a “label thinker,” lumping every- 
body in a few stereotyped groups. You will judge people by their 
individual merits, not by the color of their skin, the church they 
attend, or the kind of house they live in. You will realize that some 
groups — Negroes, Jews, Mexican- or Japanese-Americans, for exam- 
ple — have been “behind the eight ball” of prejudice all their lives, 
and you will understand what it does to them. 

No one ever became tolerant just by talking about it. The only 
sure way is to go out and live it, sharing with other kinds of people 
in common activities. That is what six college girls from California 
did. They’re all lively, intelligent, good-looking co-eds who have 
plenty of dates. But one is a Protestant of old American stock, one 
a Catholic, one a Jew, one a Negro, one a Chinese, and one a 
Mexican. These intimate friends have traveled all over the United 
States, speaking and answering questions in panel discussions before 
high school assemblies, army camps, and service clubs. 

Have you learned to “Put Yourself in His Place”? Do you know 
and treat all people as human beings? 


Next Week: Make It Better 


OUR FRONT COVER: Puerto Rico's chief 
problem is the land. This tiny island must 
support a growing population of more 
than 2,000,000. Puerto Ricans are attack- 
ing their difficulties with determination. One 


step, pictured here, is to distribute small 
plots of land, by lot, to landless farmers. 
For other ways in which the island is meet- 
ing its problems, see story on page 8. 

~— Office of !nfermation for Puerto, Rico. 




















































N your Mar. 31 issue, with the story 
“Dumb Bunny,” you have an illus- 
tration of a batter and catcher in 
action. Only a left-handed batter 
could wind up in this position after a 
swing! If he is supposed to be a left- 
’ handed batter, he should be on the 
other side of the plate. 

Don Eslin 

Cdolidge H. S., Washington, D. C. 


Thanks also to Ronald Perzewski of 
Milwaukee, Wis., Mary Ann Tomasello 
of Hammonton, N. J., Richard Robin- 
son of Peekskill, N. Y., and many others 
for similar letters. 

Black crepe is hanging in our Art 
Department today, folks. We're all 
mourning the loss of Artist Tracy who 
drew that picture. (See below: Tracy 
at the Bat!) She was plugged with a 
bottle of India ink by the sports editor, 
who went berserk upon seeing a left- 
handed batter swinging from the third- 
base side of the plate. He now has the 
rest of the Art Dept. in spring training 
(in the shipping room). He vows he'll 
make baseball experts out of them if it 
kills him—as it probably will. — Ed. 

cad * * 

Can your Vocational Editor tell me 
where I can get a list of the various 
airline companies in the U. S.? 

Dorothy Duell 
Westby, Wisconsin 


The Director of Public Relations, 
Air Transport Assn.,. 1515 Massachu- 
setts Ave., Washington, D.C., should 
be able to supply you with such a list. 
-. Ed. 

* « * . 

Our history class has read your 
article “Is Yourtown All American?” in 
the Feb. 17 issue of World Week. 


TRACY AT THE BAT 


te 
sua he 


Say What/\e47-You Please! 


You are correct in stating that there 


was an incident in Oregon where the - 


names of Japanese-Americans were re- 
moved from an American Legion honor 
roll. This was not, however, character- 
istic of the state as a whole. In fairness 
to Oregon there are other facts which 
we believe you should publish. 

The Rose Festival Princess in 1946, 
elected by popular vote, was a Chinese- 
American girl. Practically all the high 
schools in Portland have Negro athletes. 
The student body president at Lincoln 
High in 1944 was a Chinese-American 
boy. Just after the war was declared a 
Japanese-American girl was nominated 
for a student body office here at Grant 
High. The faculty was hesitant about 
allowing her to run. She did run, how- 
ever, and was elected by an _ over- 
whelming majority. 

Gretchen Grefe 
Grant H. S. 
Portland, Oregon 


The incident in World Week’s article 
had to do with the small town of Hood 
River where the local American Legion 
had been prejudiced against Japanese- 
American veterans. Similar incidents 
have occurred in scattered places on 
the Pacific coast. We did not intend 
to imply that the State of Oregon as a 
whole was any more intolerant than 
many other states. 


We like your statements about 
schools in Portland where students 
have demonstrated their broadminded- 
ness and democratic principles by elect- 
ing Chinese-American, Japanese-Amer. 
ican, and Negro boys and girls to 
student offices and teams. We think 
this is the best possible answer to 
prejudice. Keep it up! — Ed. 

oF 

I am very glad to see the work of 
the supreme genius of creative writing 
- James Joyce — appear in your March 
17 issue of Senior Scholastic. However, 
in respect to the meticulous care of 
Joyce in regard to the use of English, 
may I call your attention to the gram- 
matical misprint in the short story 
“Clay” —“There was” should be 
“There were.” The Portable James 
Joyce and Modern Library Dubliners 
have it, “There were two big girls in 
from next door.” 

James C. Hendrickson, Instructor 
Kiser H. S.., 
Dayton, Ohio. 


The Air Force had a word for those 
leprechauns that make _ misprints- 
gremlins Certainly James Joyce, like 
all the giants of literature, was in- 
capable of making a grammatical error 
—especially such a glaring one. (We 
believe that no one on our staff would 
do it either.) But a gremlin would! In 
fact, a gremlin did. — Ed. 
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There was ease in Tracy’s manner as 
she stepped into her place. 


There was pride in Tracy’s bearing 
and a smile on Tracy's face. 

















And there’s joy around Scholastic— 


Mighty Tracy has swung right. 
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Yugoslavia hold 


UGOSLAVIA is the high-explosive in the Balkan pow- 
der-keg. 

The Yugoslavs came out of World War Ii as the most 
powerful people in southeastern Europe. This is the result 
partly of the fact that their neighbors, most of whom had 
ties to the Axis, collapsed during the war. It i: the result 
partly of the fact that a communist Croatian metal-worker 
Josip Broz (“Tito”) has hammered his nation into apparent 
unity. It is the result, too, of Yugoslavia’s standing army of 
nearly half a million men —the largest army in that corner 
of Europe. 

Most of all, it is the result of the fact that Russia is the 
watchful “big brother” of this Communist-ruled state which 
serves as anchor of the Soviet system in the Mediterranean 
area, 


U. S.-Yugoslav Friction 


The United States and Yugoslavia have rubbed each 
ther the wrong way almost ever since the war ended. Big 
and little irritations have come in a steady stream — U. S. 
flyers shot down over Yugoslav territory; bickering over food 
relief and over reparations from Austria; disagreement in 
UNESCO (the U.N. cultural agency) over the very basis 
of international cultural_relations; Yugoslav annoyance at 
critical speeches made by our former ambassador, Richard 
C. Patterson, Jr.; delay in letting U. S. Army graves regis- 
tration workers look for the 700 American airmen and sol- 
diers who died in Yugoslavia during the war. The U. S. has 
frowned, too, on Yugoslavia’s “I want” 


+ 


terranean line for the Soviet Team 


taken, in the form of a recent agreement linking Albania’s 
economic system to that of the Yugoslavs. ° 

Before World War II began, few observers foresaw that 
weak and divided Yugoslavia would grow such big muscles 
— or would move into the Communist camp. 

Yugoslavia was weak partly because it was an “artificial” 
state. Woodrow Wilson, then President of the United States, 
helped create the nation at the ena of World War I. 

Core of the new country was tough little Serbia. 

Turkey once ruled most of the Balkans. In the 19th cen- 
tury the Serbs broke free. Backed by Russia, they tried to 
bring other Balkan peoples of Slavic blood under their 
wing. Since most of the nearby Slavs belonged to the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire, there was constant friction with 
Austria. This friction caused the spark that set off the first 
World War — the murder in Sarajevo, Serbia, of the heir to 
the Austrian throne. 

When this shooting led to war between Austria and 
Serbia, the web of alliances quickly dragged most of Europe 
into the struggle. After the war Serbia, as a nation that had 
fought with the winners, was able to make her dream of 
Slavic union come true. There emerged a new nation, ; 
“Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes” (the n 
Yugoslavia, which means “South Slavs,” was adopted later.) 

This mixture of South Slavs didn’t jell. Each group had its 
own culture and traditions. They quarreled constantly. A 
Serbian became king, and the Serbs (the largest single 
group tried to lord it over their brother-Slavs. 





list, which included Trieste, Carinthia 
in southern Austria, and (perhaps) 
Greek Macedonia. 

Yugoslav leaders talk of forming a 
“Balkan Federation” which would tie 
Bulgaria and Albania, both of which 
are under Russian influence, to Yugo- 
slavia, The first step has already been 


Yugoslavia dominates the Balkans. Gray area, 


Venezia Guilic, was gained by Yugoslavia 
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Stalin, Molotov watch Tito sign treaty with Russia. 


The Croats, best educated and most modernized of the 
South Slavs, resented this domination so hotly that they 
refused to cooperate in the government at all. Later they 
even set up their own legislature. 

Other minority groups include the Slovenes, who follow 
western ways; the Slavonians, progressive farmers; the rather 
backward Bosnians, who were long under Turkish rule; and 
the fierce mountain fighters of Montenegro. 

Religious and cultural differences split the nation. Most 
Serbs and Montenegrins follow the Greek Orthodox faith, 
the chief religion of Russia, but Croats and Slovenes are 
Roman Catholics. Many Bosnians are Moslems. Although 
Serbs and Croats have a similar spoken language. their 
written language is entirely different. Croats use the Latin 
alphabet, like western Européan countries, but the Serbs’ 
alphabet resembles that of Russia. 

Divided as they were, the Yugoslavs had from the start 
the makings of a strong nation. In area, Yugoslavia is the 
largest Balkan state, Its population of 16,000,000 is about 
equal to that of Romania, the other large Balkan country. 
Yugoslavia produces more minerals than any other country of 
the region. It has much fertile farm land, and a good be- 
ginning of industry. 

When World War II came, it seemed that this quarrel- 
ing Slavic state would fly all to —_ The government 
wavered between “appeasing” the Nazis and fighting for 
liberty. When the leaders finally decided to fight, it was too 
late. Hitler was ready, and swept over the country within 
a month. Many Croats worked with the Nazis in the hope 
of getting independence. 


The Resistance Forms 


But the South Slavs have a long tradition of violence and 
guerrilla warfare. Back in the mountains, resistance to the 
Nazi occupation began. At first the “Chetniks,” led by the 
Serbian general, Draja Mihailovitch, took the lead. Yugo- 
slav King Peter, who had fled to London, gave Mihailovitch 
his blessing. So did the Allies. 

Soon the world began to hear of other resistance forces, 
especially one beaded by a trade-union leader, Josip Broz. 


This group, which many communists joined, battled the 


royalist Chetniks. Many of Broz’s followers were Croats, 
whereas most Chetniks were Serbs. 

When Germany attacked Russia in 1941, Communists 
throughout Europe helped lead some of the most effective 
“underground” fighting against the Nazis. In Yugoslavia 
there were special conditions that gave them great influence, 

Reports grew that Mihailovitch’s group cooperated with 
the Germans at_times — especially in attacks on Tito’s “Part. 
isans.” The Allies seemed to give their approval to Tito by 
shifting most of their aid from Chetniks to Partisans. 

And strengthening the growing prestige of the Partisans 
was the support of Soviet Russia. Russia, the brother-Slav 
state, has a natural attraction for many South Slavs. Before 
the first World War, Russia’s czar (emperor) posed as the 
“White Father” of all Slavic peoples. The Soviets supplied 
Tito with goods and arms. In 1944, the Russian army lib- 
erated the capital, Belgrade, and cleared the Germans out 
of the country. 


The Communists Take Over 

So, with Russia’s backing, Tito’s Partisan army was sv- 
preme in Yugoslavia as war ended. The Communists, who 
(by their own count) are only one per cent of Yugoslav 
population, took power. 

Of course, many Yugoslavs who do not belong to the 
Communist party support the Tito government. Tito, on 
the other hand, has taken measures to suppress opposition. 
Mihzilovitch and other alleged war traitors have been ex- 
ecuted. many political opponents jailed, and a secret police 
organized. Archbishop Stepinatz, head of the Catholic 
Church in Yugoslavia, was convicted of treason. 

Yugoslavia has ended the monarchy, and set up a “fed- 
eral republic.” Actually this government seems to be a 
dictatorship led by Tito as premier. 

As a member of the United Nations, Yugoslavia votes as 
Russia does. In UNESCO, to which Russia does not belong, 
the Yugoslav delegates are believed to express the Soviet 
point of view. Yugoslavia has opposed the western powers 
idea of full interchange of news and information among 
nations. 

Recently Greece complained to the U.N. that Yugoslavia, 
Bulgaria, and Albania were trdining and arming guerrillas 
who are fighting the Greek government. 


“Free Macedonia” 


The Russian and Polish minority of the committee tried 
to prevent the group fram looking into reports that Yugo- 
slavia and Bulgaria want to separate Macedonia from 
Greece. Skoplje, in Yugoslavia, according to press reports, 
is the center of agitation for creation of a “Free Macedonia” 
closely tied to Yugoslavia. Yugoslavia has denied that she 
seeks Greek territory. 

Tension between the U. S. and Communist-dominated 
Yugoslavia has sharpened since President Truman called 
for support to Greece and Turkey to prevent the spread of 
communism. 

A few weeks ago the United States turned down a Yuge 
slav request for food relief. Marshal Tito, speaking to the 
Yugoslav Parliament, called this action “blackmail.” He 
claimed that the U. S. is trying to force the western type 
of democracy upon Yugoslavia, in exchayge for bread. 

Attacking “American imperialism,” Tito said: “We # 
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Digests of Important Articles in Current Periodicals 


These articles were selected to present diverse opinions and 
to stimulate further reading. The points of view they present 
are not necessarily those of Scholastic Magazines. 


Is Italy Growing Another Mussolini? 


By Ernest O. Hauser 
The Saturday Evening Post, March 29, 1947 


“Glamor boy” of Italian politics at the moment is Gugli- 
elmo Giannini. He’s a total stranger to public life. Until a 
couple of years ago he was writing gory “mellerdrammers,” 
detective stories, and popular songs. Then he: started a 
weekly paper, “The Common Man” —a newspaper more 
vulgar than the “lowest-browed” American tabloid. 

He has gathered a following of ex-Fascists, returned 
prisoners of war, the terroni (hill-billies) of southern Italy, 
and all sorts of discontented people. His “Front of the 
Common Man” is Europe’s only anticommunist movement 
that has sprung from the masses. Last June the “Front” polled 
over a million votes out of 23,000,000 votes cast) and elected 
$2 representatives to Italy’s Constituent Assembly. 

Giannini is against communists and politicians. Nobody is 
quite sure of what he is for. 

“The bubble may burst overnight,” says Mr. Hauser. 
But “at this moment, Giannini’s Front is the hottest political 
chestnut in Italy and perhaps on this continent [Europe].” 


The Fuel Revolution 
Fortune, April, 1947 


A tew weeks ago the Alabama Power Company delib- 
erately set one of its coal mines on fire. 

This experiment, according to Fortune, is one step in a 
“fuel revolution.” Changes are coming that may mean the 
end of coal mining as we now know it. 

Science has learned new ways to get energy from coal, 
and the result mav prove as important to American con- 
sumers as Edison’s first electric power generator. 

Here are previews of coal’s future: 

1. New mining methods, especially by crushing coal 
underground and sucking it out of the mine with a sort of 
gigantic vacuum cleaner. 

2. “Atomizing” coal - that is, beiniainig it as a finely- 
crushed powder in a gas turbine. Then coal-driven railroad 
engines can compete with Diesel locomotives. 

8. Changing coal into gas, by turning steam on coal that 
is burning under high pressure. This can be done either 
inside the mine, as in the case of the Alabama experiment, 
& outside. Fortune predicts that this method will produce 


hd feel rivalling natural gas in usefulness and low cost 








4. Turning coal into oil, by carrying out the coal-into-gas 
reaction in a somewhat different way. 

These processes, according to Fortune, not only renee 
the worry about possible exhaustion of our oil and natural 
gas resources, but promise to make coal a bigger industry 
in the future than ever in its history. 


Housekeeping for the Family of Nations 


By Edith Iglauver 
: Harper's, April, 1947 


Keeping house for a world capital is a complicated busi- 
ness. If you want to know what makes U.N.’s headquarters 
tick, Miss Iglauer can tell you. 

Do you know — 

That U.N. has 2,700 employees, half of them Americans? 
That the girls at U.N.’s information desk can answer your 
questions jin 10 languages? That every word written oF 
spoken at U.N. meetings must be translated into both French 
and English? That U.N.’s toughest housekeeping job is feed- 
ing the people at Lake Success (the cafeteria is never closed, 
and serves 10,000 meals a day)? That the biggest sales at 
the bar are not liquor — but orange juice and Coca ColaP 

On the more serious side, Miss Iglauer explains how U. N. 
houses its members, records and translates their speeches, 
hires and controls employees — and even answers the home- 
work questions of school children. One busy U.N. group 
spends all its time scheduling conferences, so that they all 
won't be held “at the same time, on the same day, on the 
same morning, in the same room.” 

The Security Division watches over the guards and fire 
protection, and quietly gets rid of “cranks” who think 


they know the one and only way to solve the world’s ills. 


Giants in the Earth 
By Juel F. Alstad 
The Rotarian, April, 1947 


He’s one of man’s best friends. He enriches the earth. 
As a tunnel-maker, he beats the best sand-hog. Yet most of 
us (especially the girls!) turn from him ‘in disgust. 

He is the lowly earthworm, an underground test-tube that 
breaks up soil chemicals and churns them into fertile masses 
that are just right to feed plants. He eats his way as far as 
12 feet into the ground, leaving air passages that permit 
roots to breathe. 

An acre of soil may contain from 25,000 to 1% million 
earthworms. An acre of worms in a garden is worth 10 tons 
of fertilizer and the labor of three skilled men on eight-hour — 
shifts. ; 































Harris & Ewing 
Dr. R. G. Tugwell wrote this article especially for 
World Week. He is now at University of Chicago. 


HEN I was in Puerto Rico, it was not unusual for me to 
receive letters addressed to the Governor of Puerto 
Rico, “South America.” Time was when some correspondents 
believed this Caribbean possession of ours to be in the South 
Seas. 

There has been an improvement in recent years, but 
the majority of our young people, like their parents, still 
know little about Puerto Rico. In the best interest of the 
U.'S. and the island, it is necessary that continental Ameri- 
cans understand what is being done in Puerto Rico. 

The problems of the island are part of the much greater, 
world-wide problem of dependent peoples and areas, of 
colonies and possessions. What this country does now, with 
regard to her own possessions, will influence policies through- 
out the world. 


Puerto Rico’s Dilemma 


Students of social science should be interested to learn 
about Puerto Rico’s dilemma of having to support a grow- 
ing population, now about 2,200,000, on a tiny land area. 
The island, 100 by 35 miles, is not extremely fertile. Nor are 
natural resources great. 

A very high birth rate and declining death rate mean an 
increase in population every year of about 50,000. Prices 
of food and other necessities are high. Income is low and 
the living conditions for most people are very bad. 

Failure to make use of every source of income has been 
caused in part, at least, by the island’s uncertain relationship 
' with the United States. 

Despite this burden, the people’s struggle to shape a better 
life for themselves provides a lesson in democracy. There 
was started five years ago a long-term program to improve 
soil use, to create better markets for farm products, and 
to raise other crops besides the sugar cane upon which 
Puerto Rico now chiefly depends. 

This program aims also to distribute more widely the 
farm income of the island. The Insular (island) Govern- 
ment has already bought a number of large plantations 
formerly owned or controlled by corporations, and runs these 
farms so that the workers earn a share of the profit, as well 
as their wages. In addition, thousands of farm families have 
been resettled on small plots, where they grow a large part 
of the food they need. 

+ Industria] development has also begun. The Puerto Rico 


Little Brother's 


Growing UP! 


By Rexford G. Tugwell 


Former Governor of Puerto Rico 


Puerto Rico wants to decide its own future. 


Industrial Development Company launched in 1942 a pro- 
gram of manufacturing, using both local materials and those 
imported from the mainland and nearby islands. A num- 
ber of large-scale plants, already in operation, and others 
under construction, will add greatly to the income of the 
Puerto Rican people. Puerto Ricans are skilled in handwork, 
and semi-mechanized or handicraft industries will take ad- 
vantage of this skill. 

Great dams, storing the heavy rainfall of the mountain- 
ous interior, create hydroelectric power for this industrial 
program. Other dams are projected. 

The Insular Government plans vast expansion of social 
welfare facilities during the next six years. Hospitals, schools, 
low-rent public housing, enlarged public health work, will 
all make a better lite for the people. 

Since 1898 Puerto Ricans have made great progress in learn- 
ing democratic methods. Political parties are active. Lead- 
ing parties are the popular party, the liberals, the repub- 
licans, and the socialists. The people elect a legislature, com- 
posed of.19 senators and 39 representatives, which has con- 
siderable power over internal affairs. They also elect a resi- 
dent commissioner to the United States. He represents Puerto 
Rico in the U. S. House of Representatives, although he has 
no vote. 

The President of the United States appoints the supreme 
court, the governor, and some top executive officers of the 
island. For a long time, Puerto Ricans have filled some of 
the appointive offices — except the governorship. Now, for 
the first time, the island also has a native-born governor, 
Jesus T. Pinero. 


What Puerto Ricans Want 


Puerto Ricans are now asking that their governor and 
other key officials be elected by the island, instead of ap 
pointed by the President. 

Puerto Ricans also want the right to decide for them- 
selves how their island shall be governed in the future. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt recognized the justice of this demand when, 
in 1942, he asked Congress to grant increased self-govert 
ment through reform of the Organic Act (the law setting 
up Puerto Rico’s government). 

President Truman in October, 1945, urged Congress to 
let Puerto Rico vote upon three alternative forms of govertk 
ment: ; 
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1. A state within the union; 





9. A self-governing’ unit associated with the United States 

(something like a British Dominion); or 
§. An independent republic. 

The President also proposed a fourth choice — letting 
Puerto Rico continue to be a possession of the United States, 
but with the right to elect its own governor, and with “a 
wide measure of local self-government.” 

Puerto Ricans are asking the Congress to let them vote 
on these alternative forms of government. 

Puerto Rico also must continue to receive economic help 
from the United States. The island wants to solve its own 
problems. But without friendly support from us, Puerto 
Ricans cannot possibly succeed. 


We Need Puerto Rico’s Friendship 


“No matter what happens in the future, however, Puerto 
Rico and its people are inevitably and closely tied to the 
mainland United States. Naval and military bases on the 
island are vital to us. Puerto Rico is a logical and natural 
center for defense of the Panama Canal. 

For 500 years the island has been a strategic point in the 
Caribbean. It is the only part of the present-day United 
States soil] upon which Columbus set foot. Ponce de Leon, 
Francis Drake, John Hawkins all played leading roles in 
Puerto Rico’s history. Today, the airplane and the atomic 
bomb make it more important to us than ever before. 

Thousands of U. S. troops, many of whom were Puerto 
Rican soldiers, stood guard during the war to protect this 
vital lifeline. Puerto Ricans supported the war with all their 
resources of men and money. Voluntary enlistment in the 
Army was so heavy that Selective Service for some time was 
not used. 

No change in the relationship between the United States 
and Puerto Rico can lessen our military need for the island’s 
bases. Yet it is equally true that it will be far better for 
the United States to have, behind its military outposts in the 
island, a friendly, satisfied people. We and our allies learned 
during the war—in the Philippines, for example — that a 


























Two activities of the Puerto Rico Development Company: cement plant (left) and basketry. 
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Puerto Rico Information Ofiice ~ 
Two Puerto Rican leaders: Jesus Pinero (left), first native governor, and 
Luis Munoz-Marin, senate president and head of the popular party. 


people who have a high measure of self-government fight 
and work better than those who do not have that personal 
stake in victory. 

It is certain, too, that regardless of whether Puerto Rico 
continues as an integral part of the United States, Puerto 
Ricans will study in continental American schools and uni- 
versities, as they do now. : 

The University of Puerto Rico, on the other hand, is 
earning the reputation of being a center of Latin American 
learning. It combines the educational achievements of North 
and South America. Every child who goes to school in 
Puerto Rico learns English, in addition to his native Spanish, 

There are strong commercial ties between Puerto Rico 
and the United States. Puerto Rico is one of our best cus- 
tomers in the Western Hemisphere. We sell the island more 
than $100,000,000 worth of goods every year. We, in turn, 
are Puerto Rico’s best market. 

Puerto Rico’s economic problems arose partly because of 
our confused colonial ‘set-up. We have a responsibility for 
this island, which did not voluntarily join the Union, but 
was annexed as a result of the Spanish-American War, Our 
duty today is to insure for Puerto Rico a greater degree of = 
self-government along lines which Puerto Ricans them- 
selves choose. 


Puerto Rico Information Office \ 































Wide World Photos 


OR teen-agers, the shortest distance between two points 
® is usually found by — riding a bicycle. To get to school, 
the baseball field, or the grocery store, two-wheeled trans- 
portation is handy, quick, and safe. 

Or is it safe? The bicycle accident rate is terrifying. More 
than 500 persons died in bike accidents during 1945. Twen- 
ty thousand more were hurt — enough to fill a good-sized 
town. Many of the victims were boys and girls of high school 
age. 

Before the war cut down traffic on our highways, the acci- 
dent rate was even higher. A peak of 910 deaths came in 
1941. Now that heavy traffic is returning, bicycle accidents 
are again increasing. 

Most of these accidents can be prevented. In many cities 
young people themselves are carrying out safety programs 
which have already paid dividends in a lower accident rate. 


The Berkeley Plan 


Take the case of the “Bicycle Traffic Court” in Berkeley, 
California. It is staffed with “judges” and “clerks” elected 
from Berkeley’s senior and junior high schools. Each school 
names four students, each of whom takes his turn as chiet 
justice, associate justice, and court clerk. Only half of the 
court’s members may be chosen from senior classes. As a 
result, experienced judges are always available for reelection 
at the beginning of a new semester. The chief justice changes 
each week. His court has the assistance and advice of an 
adult counselor. ' 

Every Saturday morning the court deals with the cases 
of students aged 10 to 18 years who have been accused 
of breaking the bicycle laws. Parents of those hailed into 
“bicycle court” are notified, but take no part in the proceed- 
ings. For offenders under 10 years of age, a letter on the im- 
portance of safe bike riding goes out to the parents. 

Bike riders found guilty of improper riding, or of using 
an unsafe bicycle, are usually sentenced to attend six classes 
of the safety school conducted for an hour each Saturday 
morning by Police Officer H. S. Chandler. Only illness can 
excuse tardiness or absence. If an offender misses more than 
three classes without excuse, he must take the whole course 
over. He must also repeat the course if he fails to pass the 
examination at the end of the six-week period. 

At the school, students learn bicycle safety by studying 
the bicycle law, seeing slides on the care and use of bikes, 
and getting advice on safe driving from their instructor. 


BIKE 
COURTS 


Too many accidents? 


Student cyclists find an answer 


The Bicycle Court may also order other punishments, as 
outlined in the Berkeley bicycle law. Second and third 
offenders get stiffer sentences than those brought into court 
for the first time. Fourth offenders are sent for trial in the 
regular city courts. 

Does Berkeley’s program work? Since the Bicycle Traffic 
Court began, there has been a steady decline in the number 
ot persons injured and killed in bicycle-auto accidents in 
that city. 

Figures tell the story: 

Number of 


Year accidents Injured Killed 
1938 . 34 36 a. 
1939 39, 43 1 
1940 30 30 2 
1946 15 15 none 


In the late 1930s, bike thefts were increasing in Berkeley. 
Only about 60 per cent of stolen bikes were recovered. 
Now the number of thefts is dropping steadily, and 80 per 
cent are recovered. 

Another type of court is operated in Rutland, Vermont. 
It was set up by the Vermont Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, and is run by young people of Rutland High School and 
Mount St. Joseph’s Academy. Violators of, safety laws lose 
their bicycle permits for a period of time, and must write an 
essay on safe riding. 

Students in Winnetka, Illinois, provide a good example 
ot how to organize a safety program for bike riders. A few 
years ago, the accident rate in Winnetka rose sharply. When 
nobody did anything about it, students from Skokie Junior 
High School took matters into their own hands. 


They Wrote Their Own Bike Ordinance 


They found that three-quarters of the bicycles ridden to 
school had poor brakes, reflectors, headlights, or other safety 
equipment. They also discovered that most cyclists had lit- 
tle idea of the local traffic laws. Digging into the city regu- 
lations, the students learned that there was no single code 
of law dealing with bicycles. The regulations were all mixed 
up among other laws. 

The students took their findings to the town council. The 
chairman of the council’s public safety committee told them: 
“Draft us a new ordinance.” After studying local traffic haz- 
ards, the students wrote a proposed law which they be 
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d the ordinance. 

Today Winnetka has a greatly improved safety record. 
But the students did not stop there. They detided that too 
many parked bicycles were stolen or tampered with. They 
formed a committee to watch the bikes during school hours. 
For late afternoon hours after school, students were hired 
as guards. The committee raised money to pay the guard 
by an eight-cent tax on each bike owner. The plan paid 
of. Thefts promptly declined. 

In Milwaukee, Wisconsin, the police department directs 
a bicycle safety school similar to the one in Berkeley. It 
proved so successful that other subjects have been added. 
The students, many of whom come voluntarily, learn about 
safety regulations of all kinds, and study the operation of 
the local police department. 

Many cities require bike owners to register their bicycles 
and to obtain a license plate for the bike. Often the law re- 
quires regular inspection of safety equipment. High schools 
cooperate with the police in setting up “inspection lanes” 
where bikes get the official “once-over.” 

Students throughout the country are finding out that bi- 
cycle safety is good citizenship, and that it pays off in lives 
saved, too. 

It’s easy to start your own bicycle safety program. Safety 
clubs in your own classroom make a good start. See what 
your city is doing to promote traffic safety. Then it’s up 
to you —— as cyclists — to see what else can be done. 


BERKELEY’S BICYCLE COURT: Left, Margaret Bentley (at left) swears to tell the truth. 
Center, Kay Boucher must copy bike rules 20 times. Right, Officer H. S. Chandler lectures to 
Mary Ann Housman. The three girls failed to give proper hand signals. Bailiff and judges 
are: George Kennady, 14; Marcella Durant, 14; Lois Nathan, 15; and Gilbert Atkinson, 14. 












Bicycle Safety Blues 


Here are 10 ways to keep out of trouble while 
cruising along on that new bike: 


z 


2 


Obey all stop signs and traffic signals, just as if you 
were driving a car. 


. Ride only on the right hand side of the street, as 


close to the right curb as possible. 


. Ride single file on busy or narrow streets. Never 


ride more than two abreast. 


. Don’t carry another person on your bicycle — that 


makes it hard to steer, balance, and watch the 
road. 

Don’t “hitch on” to trucks or cars and never “stunt” 
or race in traffic. 


. Always get off and walk your bicycle across heav- 


ily traveled streets. 

Don’t “weave” in and out of traffic. Avoid sudden 
turns or stops. ‘ 
Be alert for suddenly opened doors when passing 
parked cars. 


. Stop and make sure sidewalks and streets are 


clear when coming out of alleys and driveways. 


’, 
. Be sure your bicycle has good brakes «and is 


equipped with a horn or a bell, a rear reflector, 


and a headlight. 































































I. PUERTO RICO 


On the line to the left 0° each of the 
following sentegces, indicate the letter 
preceding the ia which best com- 
pletes the statement. Each counts 3. 
Total 30. 


—1.-A former governor of Puerto Rico 
is (a) Jesus T. Pinero; (b) Rexford G. 
Tugwell; (c) Cordell Hull; (d) War- 
ren G. Harding. 

—2. Puerto Rico is located in (a) 
South America; (b) Hawaiian Islands; 
(c) Gulf of Mexico; (d) Caribbean. 

— 3. The present population of Puerto 
Rico is about (a) 2,000,000; (b) 16,- 
000,000; (c) 43,000,000; (d) 71,000,- 
000. 

—4. The crop on which Puerto Rico 
depends chiefly is (a) sugar cane; (b) 
rubber; (c) pineapples; (d) rum. 
—5. Another name for island govern- 
ment is (a) insular; (b) peninsula; (ec) 
rectangular; (d) archipelago. 

—§. Puerto Ricans are especially 
skilled in (a) use of agricultural ma- 
chinery; (b) industrial machinery; (c) 
tuna fishing; (d) hand work. 

—7. Puerto Rico became a depend- 
ency of the U. S. at the end of the (a) 
Mexican War; (b) Civil War; (c) 
Spanish-American War; (d) World War 
L 

—8. Puerto Rico has a representative 
in the (a) U. S. House of Representa- 
tives; (b) U. S. Supreme Court; (c) 
U. S. Senate; (d) United Nations. 
—9. The Puerto Ricans elect their 
own (a) governor; (b) resident com- 


STUDENTS! Enter the race for a bronze Achievement Key. Each 
classroom teacher may obtain one key, to be awarded at the end 
of the semester to the student with the best record in WORLD WEEK 
CITIZENSHIP QUIZ. Questions are based on articles in this issue 
Perfect score is 100 Answers in Teachers Edition 


missioners to the United States; (c) 
governor-general; (d) ruler. 

—10. Jesus T. Pinero, the present gov- 
ernor of Puerto Rico, is a native of (a) 
Georgia; (b) Haiti; (c) Union of South 
Africa; (d) Puerto Rico. 


My score 


Il. YUGOSLAVIA 


List in correct chronological order 
using the numbers | to 5, the folttowing 
events in Yugoslav history. Each counts 
4. Total 20. 


Marsha] Tito becomes premier 
Assassination of Austrian arch- 
duke 

U. S. refusal of Yugoslav request 
for food 

Nazi invasion of Yugoslavia 
guerrilla resistance to Germans 


~~ — oo 


My score 


Fil] in the word or phrase which cor- 
rectly completes each of the following 
statements. Each counts 4. Total 20. 


1. Yugoslavia is located in an area 
of ee known as the 


The name by which Josip Desk: 
teak premier, is popularly known 





8. The party is 
dominant in Yugoslav politics today. 

4. The country most closely linked 
to Yugoslavia in its foreign policy to- 
day is 

5. The name given to the forces of 








Draja Mihailovitch who was executed 
by the present government is 


My score 


ill. BIKE COURTS 


In the parentheses to the left of each 
of the following statements, place an 0 
if the statement expresses an opinion 
and an F if the statement is a fact. Each 
counts 3. Total 30. 


( ) 1. Many teen-agers use a bi- 
cycle to ride to school. 

( ) 2. Now that heavy traffic is 
returning bicycle accidents are again in- 
creasing. 

( ) 8. There is a “Bicycle Traffic 
Court” in Berkeley, California. 

( ) 4. A bicycle traffic court is the 
most effective way of reducing the num- 
ber of accidents which result from care- 
less handling of bicycles. 

( ) 5. The Berkeley bicycle court 
is staffed with judges and clerks who 
are students in Berkeley high schools. 

( ) 6. Judges who are most likely 
to be wise in reaching decisions are 
senior girls. 

( ) 7. Judges who are most likely 
to be wise in reaching decisions are 
senior boys who intend to become law- 
yers. 

( ) 8. Fourth offenders against the 
Berkeley bicycle law are sent for trial 
to the regular city courts. 

( ) 9. Violators of safety laws in 
Rutland, Vermont, lose their bicycle per- 
mits for a period of time. 

( ) 10. If young people were al- 
lowed to make all bicycle laws, the 
chances are they would do a better 
job than grown-ups. 


My score *Betal score___— 








WORDS OF THE WEEK 


The words below are taken from ar- 
ticles that appear in this issue. Under- 
line the word or phrase that best ex- 
plains the italicized word. 

1. Students of social science should 
be interested to learn about Puerto 
Rico’s dilemma. (a) beautiful scenery; 
_ (b) role in the Pan-American Union; 
(ce) sugar cane; (d) two-sided prob- 


2. The insular government plans vast 
expansion of social welfare facilities 


during the next six years. (a) socialist; 
(b) inland; (c) island; (d) republican. 

3. President Truman asked Congress 
to grant increased self-government to 
Puerto Rico through reform of the 
Organic Act. (a) law providing for so- 
cial security; (b) law providing for 
U. S. military bases in the island; (c) 
law setting up Puerto Rico’s govern- 
ment; (d) law providing for member- 
ship of the island in the Pan-American 
Union. 

4. Young people have received divi- 
dends for carying out safety programs. 
(a) return on an investment; (b) new 


bicycles; (c) great praise; (d) divided 
authority with adults. 

5. Yugoslav leaders talk of forming 
a Balkan federation. (a) communist so- 
ciety; (b) union of fascist states; (c) 
several states under a central govern 
ment; (d) republic. 
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HOW TO PRONOUNCE IT 
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Tito, Té td 
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By Dan Wickenden 


The Oratorical Contes 


March was ended, the name of 

Thomas Jefferson always conjured 
up for him the storeroom on the third 
floor of Uncle Henry’s house; it always 
brought back the smell of mothballs, 
dust, and dry-rot, of old clothes that 
would never be worn again, book and 
magazines that would never be opened, 
and the sight of trunks and packing- 
cases and cardboard cartons and old 
hatboxes; a rusty bedspring tilted on 
edge, a supine dress-form, an ornate gilt 
clock that hadn’t ticked for thirty years, 
uncurtained windows with black night 
outside and the wind pushing at them, 
an unshaded light-bulb dazzling his 
eyes, casting strange shadows, glaring 
down on Uncle Henry’s face. Thomas 
Jefferson: he heard his own voice utter- 
ing the name over and over, he heard 
Uncle Henry saying, “No boy, no, not 
like that! How many more times do I 
have to tell you?” 

Because after he had his speech writ- 
ten and rewritten and approved by Mrs. 
Bibermann and Mr. Smathers, and mem- 
orized — after all this Uncle Henry took 
him in hand, constructed a platform out 
of two flat trunks, and made him stand 
up on it to deliver the speech, while 
he, Henry, sat despairingly in a rickety 
chair at the other end of the room... . 

Just stand there at ease, he would 
say, just try to talk naturally, as if you 
were talking to us at dinner; just be 
simple and sincere. 

he would let Gabe go on for a 
while, through the introductory para- 
graphs, into the main body of the speech 
~ tilting his chair back against the wall, 
shutting his eyes, slowly rubbing his 
hands together. Then all of a sudden he 
would lean forward and let the front 
legs of his chair crash down on the floor, 
his eyes would fly open and his chin 

st forward savagely, No, no, no, no, 
NO! he would shout, and whip out his 
handkerchief and mop his face despair- 


fs the rest of Gabe’s life, after that 


From Walk Like a Mortal, by Dan Wick- 
enden, copyright 1940, by Dan Wickenden 
permission of William Morrow & Co., 





ingly. Good heavens, boy, you're as stiff 
and lifeless as that dummy on the floor 
there (and he kicked the dress-form 
with his toe), that dummy would do 
it better than you're doing it! Start all 
over again, start again, and try to make 
it sound spontaneous. The way you're 
doing it now, I can hear the wheels go- 
ing around in your head. 

So Gabe would smile apologetically, 
clear his throat, and begin at the begin- 
ning once more. Your hands, your 
hands, Uncle Henry would say: they’re 
in your pockets again. (Gabe took them 
out hastily.) And don’t clasp them be- 
hind your back that way; you look as if 
your arms are dislocated; just let them 
hang easily at your sides. (Gabe would 
let them hang.) You're swinging them 
now: the daring young man on the 
flying trapeze. Oh, why did I ever let 
myself in for this? It’s torture! . . . Let 
them hang still, Gabe, still; don’t you 
know what the word means? . . . No, no, 
no, don’t keep clasping and unclasping*® 
them that way, it makes you look nerv- 
ous, you'll distract the audience. (You 
make me feel nervous, Uncle Henry.) 
Well, all right, all right, sit down for a 
few minutes until you've pulled yourself 
together; go get a drink of water. ... 

. - « This went on night after night, 


BF 
FA 


Al We 





and tor hours on Sunday afternoon, un- 
til, at least, the words of his speech were 
pounded so firmly into Gabe’s mind 
he thought he would never be able to 
forget them. 

He had to rehearse once or twice at 
school also with Mrs. Bibermann and 
Mr. Smathers listening in the empty 
auditorium. Just a little louder, please. 
Mackerfzie, Mr. Smathers would call 
from the back of the balcony, you have 
a tendency to swallow your shorter 
words; otherwise you're doing quite 
well. I think you’re doing splendidly, 
Mrs. Bibermann would say to him after- 
wards; just do as well as that next Fri- 
day afternoon, and we'll be proud of 
you. 

Next Friday afternoon came too fast. 
Gabe sat nervously in the anteroom off 
the stage, with Chris and Catherine 
Howells and Norman Steinberg, the 
short stout junior who was entering, 
listening to the piano playing The Stars _ 
and Stripes Forever and the hundreds ~ 
of feet marching down the aisles, the 
seats clattering; and subsequently the 
pledge of allegiance to the flag, the 
singing of America. The seats bumped 
down, the shuffling of feet stopped, 


and Mr. Fairchild, the principal of the 


(Concluded on page 16f 







































Re-enter General de Gaulle 


What Happened: Refusing to con- 
sider himself a “has-been,” General 
Charles de Gaulle is staging a surpris- 
ing political come-back in France. The 
56-year-old general who headed the 
Fighting French during the war is fight- 
ing again — this time to bring about a 
constitutional change in his country’s 
government. 

In January, 1945, de Gaulle voluntar- 
ily retired as president of the temporary 
postwar French government. For over a 
year, he led a comparatively quiet life. 
But recently he decided to retire from 
retirement. Burning all party bridges 
behind him, he came out against all par- 
ties and in favor of a new non-party 
government, presumably With himself 
as Chief of State. 

To the discomfort of the present coa- 
lition government of the three Left par- 





THE MARCH 


ties (the Socialists, the Communists, and 
the Popular Republicans), General de 
Gaulle has been. delivering fiery 
speeches throughout the country. Ap- 
peals by government leaders to de 
Gaulle to stop proved of no avail. He 
made it clear that he does not plan to 
withdraw his cap from the political ring. 

A Cabinet session was held at which 
a decision was made “to divide de 
Gaulle into two parts” — that is, to ask 
the general to make a distinction be- 
tween his public appearances as a hero 
of the resistance, and as a private citi- 
zen with a political axe to grind. 

In a recent speech in Strasbourg, Gen- 
eral de Gaulle condemned France’s pres- 
ent constitution and the existing party 
system. Shortly after the delivery of this 
speech, a group of General de Gaulle’s 
followers announced the formation of a 
movement to be known as “the Reunion 
of the French People.” Its immediate 





Senate Confirms Atomic Energy Commissioners 





After 10 weeks of debate in com- 
mittee and on the Senate floor, the U. S. 
Senate approved the appointment of 
David E. Lillienthal (above, center) 
as chairman of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. The Senate vote was 50 to 31, 
with the Republicans split almost evenly 
on both sides. 

The former Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority chief's four associates on the 


Acme 


Commission were also approved. They 
are: Dr. Robert F. Bacher, 41-year-old 
physicist of Cornell University (seated) 
and (standing, left to right) William 
W. Waymak, editor of The Des Moines 


» Register Tribune; Lewis L. Strauss, New 


York investment banker; and Sumner T. 
Pike, former OPA executive. Also ap- 
proved was AEC’s general manager, 
Carroll L. Wilson, 36. 








aim will be to arouse a public demand 
for a referendum on the revision of the 
present French constitution along the 
lines indicated by the general. 

What’s Behind It: General de Gaulle 
has repeatedly denied that he wants to 
be a dictator. He does not, he insists, 
wish to become France’s “man on horse- 
back.” What does the general want? 
His chief demand is a revision of the 
present constitution so as to give great- 
er authority to the president of the Re- 
public — powers similar to those en- 
joyed by the chief executive in the 
United States. He feels that this is the 
only way to stabilize French politics and 
assure efficient government. 

The general is counting heavily on 
the support of the 8,000,000 voters who 
in the referendum last fall cast their 
ballots against the constitution, plus the 
8,000,000 people who did not vote. 
Only 9,000,000 had voted at that time 
in favor of the constitution. 


How Big Will Germany Be? 


The German peace settlement, de- 
bated at the Moscow Conference, is pre 
marily a three-sided problem — (a) po 
litical (the kind of government for the 
postwar Reich); (b) economic (the 
amount of reparations to be exacted 
from Germany); and (c) territorial (the 
future frontiers of the Reich). 

We have already discussed in pre 
vious issues (April 7 and 14) the first 
two aspects of the German problem, 
This brings us to the third and final 
question — how big in area should the 
future Germany be? Here the main dit 
pute among the Big Four Foreign Min 
isters centers on the German-Polish 
frontier. 

At the Potsdam Conference in July 
1945 — attended by President Truman, 
Prime Minister Attlee, and Generalissi- 
mo Stalin— it was agreed that all of 
Germany east of the Oder and Neisse 
rivers (some 40,000 sq. mi. of terti- 
tory) was to be placed temporarily 
under Polish administration. But the 
final frontiers of Germany were to be 
settled by the Peace Treaty. 

Soviet Minister Molotov insisted im 
Moscow that this arrangement was 
theant to be permanent. This was dis 
puted by the American and British Mim 
isters who held that the quoted sentence 
was a definite agreement and pledge 
binding the Big Three. 
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The Line’s Not Busy 


What Happened: When more than 
$00,000 U. S. telephone workers left 
their jobs on April 7, the nation experi- 
enced a new kind of strike. It was the 
first major U. S. telephone tie-up, and 
it was the largest strike of U. S. women 
workers. More than 225,000 women 
joined the work stoppage. 

The strike also included repairmen, 
linemen, accountants, and telephone 
production workers. Most seriously af- 
fected were the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company’s long dis- 
tance lines. Telephone service in 42 
states was reduced, although dial tele- 
phones continued to operate. 

Around-the-clock efforts were made 
by the U. S. Conciliation Service and 
the Department of Labor to bring agree- 
ment between the AT&T and the Na- 
tional Federation of Telephone Workers. 
In three states, legislation operated to 





Press Assn 


F. H. La Guardia, former UNRRA di- 
rector, was named to make 1947s 
One World flight around the globe. 


forestall or penalize the strike. Vir- 
ginia prevented a work stoppage by 
using an old law which permits the state 
to seize and operate any public utility 
when a labor dispute threatens to affect 
safety or health. Indiana imposed its 
law requiring compulsory arbitration. 
In New Jersey, the legislature passed 
a law which forbids strikes by public 
utility workers. The law was passed 
after the strike had started, and most 
New Jersey telephone workers greeted 
the law by remaining away from work. 
What’s Behind It: The National Fed- 


APRIL 28, : teas 


eration of Telephone Workers, headed 
by 36-year-old Joseph Beirne, is an in- 
dependent union. It is composed of 51 
smaller units, all of which may act in- 
dependently if they choose. 

The union’s demands include: (1) a 
$12 weekly wage increase; (2) the 
union shop, which means that all work- 
ers must join the union after starting 
work: (3) longer vacations; and seven 
other major demands. The NFTW esti- 
mates basic telephone wages at $43.19 
a week, The average wage in U. S. 
manufacturing industries. is $46. 


United Nations News 
Special General Assembly Meeting 


The perplexing problem of Palestine 
with which Britain has been struggling 
for 30 years, has now been turned over 
to the United Nations. On April 28 
U.N.’s General Assembly is scheduled 
to meet in its first extraordinary session 
to discuss this weighty issue. 

The session was called at the sugges- 
tien of Great Britain which is the man- 
datory (administering) power for Pales- 
tine. It was approved by the Big Five 
nations and a majority of the 55 mem- 
ber-nations of the U.N. 

The main item of business is planned 
to be the selection of a special com- 
mittee to study the Palestine question. 
This committee will probably be in- 
structed to report its findings to” the 
regular session of the General Assembly 
next September. 





British Combine 
Princess Elizabeth, heir to British 
throne, celebrated her 21st birthday 
last week while in South Africa. 
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A Pioneer Dies - 


With the death of Henry Ford on 
April 7, the nation lost a pioneer of the 
Automobile Age. Ford died at the age of 
83 in his home in Dearborn, Michigan; 
just 10 miles from the farmhouse in 
which he was born. 

Henry Ford, from his earliest days on 
his father’s farm, loved to tinker. At 11, 
he built a small water mill. Five years 
later, he got his first job, in a Detroit 
machine shop.*His first “auto” consisted 
of a steam engine built on the wheels of 
an old mowing machine. One morning 
he pulled the machine into the road and 
started it. It ran 40 feet, then stopped. 

When Ford was 30, he had built his 
“gasoline buggy.” This was the first au- 
tomobile in Detroit. Ten years later, he 
formed the Ford Motor Company, 
one of America’s greatest corporations. 

Henry Ford never ceased to carry his 
inventiveness and ambition one step 
farther than the next fellow. He intro- 
duced the automobile assembly line, 
with each worker assigned to one small 
task in shaping the cars as they moved 
swiftly through production. The famous 
“Model T” was a Ford car — the first au- 





Henry Ford in his first auto. Next 
to him is his wife and grandson; 
Henry Il, now Ford Co. president. 


tomobile available to millions of Amer- 
icans at low cost. 

Before the United States entered 
World War II, the Ford Motor Com- 
pany had turned out 29,000,000 cars. . 
During the war, the corporation built 
and operated the famous half-mile-long 
Willow Run aircraft plant which turned’ 
out a bomber an hour. 

Active to his last days, Henry Ford 
was the son of an Irish father and a 
Pennsylvania Dutch mother. He fre- 
quently quoted sayings like the one in- 
scribed over his fireplace: “Chop your 
own wood and it will warm you twice,” 


















The Oratorical Contest 
(Concluded from page 13) 


school, was making his introductory re- 
- marks. 

The four contestants had drawn lots: 
Catherine went first, then Chris, then 
Gabe, and finally Norman Steinberg. 

“Catherine stumbled as she walked out 
on the stage. Gabe had a glimpse of 
her adjusting her and then 
clutching the reading-desk in a deathly 
grip. She cleared her throat, and began. 
She had a faint high voice and it was 
shaking with fear. In the ante-room they 
couldn’t hear a word she was saying, 
and from all the coughing, all the little 
murmurs of restlessness at the back of 
the auditorium, Gabe decided most of 
them out there couldn’t hear her either. 
The spatter of applause at the end was 
apathetic. 

She came back into the ante-room 
smiling, and blinking behind her glasses, 
“Goodness,” she saidx “I’m glad that’s 
over!” and made rapidly for the girls’ 
washroom. 

“Well, Chris, ” Gabe said squeezing 
his hand, “best of luck.” 

“Just so long as they don’t ride me 
out of town on a rail after,” Chris said, 
grinned, waved his hand, and strode 
out on to the platform. 


glasses 


CBE felt almost as nervous as if he 
were already out there himself, and for 
a long time he couldn't listen to the 
speech. Then he started hearing it, and 
was amazed. Chris hadn't left out any- 
thing. Beginning with the lack of a truly 
democratic spirit in this town, within 
the walls of this school, he moved on 
to false prosperity, labor troubles, un- 
employment, political corruption, gang 
wars, curtailment of free speech, gen- 
eral abuses of the Bill of Rights. It 
wasn’t much more than a catalogue of 
evils, but it astonished Gabe that Mrs. 
Bibermann and Mr. Smathers hadn’t 
made him tone it down. 

. . Chris was finishing now: “We call 
this great nation of ours a democracy. 
How many years are we going to let slip 
by before we put those ideas into prac- 
tice? How many more years are we 
going to let slip by before we make 
democracy, not a beautiful word, not 
a tragic irony, but a vital, living force?” 

Gabe heard him step back, turn, and 
start from the stage. Then the applause 
began, scattered and uncertain, increas- 
ing a little, starting to gather volume, 
but dying suddenly into silence. Chris 
came out looking flushed. He sat down 
without saying anything. 

“Our third speaker has chosen for the 
subject of his oration, Thomas Jefferson 
and the Constitution,” Mr. Fairchild was 
saying. “It gives me great pleasure to 








introduce a young man who certainly 
needs no introduction to this audience: 
Mr. Gabe Mackenzie.” 

Gabe took a last glance at Chris and 
walked out on the stage. His legs felt 
like jelly; he saw nothing clearly but 
Mr. Fairchild’s ruddy face; then he was 
out near the footlights, clutching at the 
reading-stand just as Catherine Howells 
had. He took another step, to cut him- 
self loose, heard Uncle Henry’s voice 
shouting, let your hands hang down; 
and was already talking, well into the 
first paragraph of his speech. For awhile 
ghostly shapes kept rising before him: 
Uncle Harry, the dress-form, al] the 
clutter in the store-room. Then he be- 
gan to see individual faces in the gray- 
pink blur before him. His legs felt firm 
beneath him and though his mouth was 
a little dry his voice was coming out 
quite easily. He began to be interested 
in what he was saying; meaning re- 
turned to words which for- weeks now 
had been without it. Soon he had come 
to the last sentence of his speech, and 
he made himself slow down, uttering 
the final words loudly, with strong em- 


phasis: “Even though we may find our- 
selves and our country moving into 


troubled times, let us always remember 
the great example set by that true dem- 
ocrat and noble patriot, Thomas Jef- 
ferson, and the part he played in the 
creation of the Constitution of the 
United States.” in 

Then he was walking off the stage, 
without any idea whether he was being 
applauded or not. He pushed by Nor- 
man Steinberg, nervously waiting for 


_ his turn in the doorway, and ran straight 


into Chris, who caught at his hand 
and pumped it up and down. 

“Swell, Gabe, swell!” he said. “It’s 
in the bag. . . . Listen to them, they’re 
still clapping.” 

“IT got through it awful soon. I must 
have gone too fast.” 

“No, it was perfect. Sit down a min- 
ute. You're looking kind of pale.” 

Catherine Howells had returned and 
the three of them sat in silence and 
tried to listen to Norman, who talked 
smoothly and fluently, his voice more 
expressive than any of theirs had been, 
but half way through he broke down 
and had to be prompted twice by Mrs. 
Bibermann. When he walked off at the 
end, his face was flushed. “And I knew 
that speech cold,” he said, “I knew it 
cold.” He turned his head away from 
their pity. 

“While the judges are retiring to 
make their decision,” Mr. Fairchild was 
saying on the stage, “the high school 
orchestra will play the overture to 
William Tell.” 

Chris opened his mouth to say some- 
thing, but his voice was drowned out 
by the wild cacophony from the orches- 


tra-pit; the violins ran off and left 4 
the other instruments moaning 
grunting hopelessly in the rear, unti} 
the kettle-drums took over and made 
the occasion theirs. They were stil] 


«thundering away when the ante-room 


door opened and Mrs. Emmanuel F, 
VanDusen, President of the Women’s 
Club and Chairman of the Judges’ Com. 
mittee, came in. She was a tall robust 
woman with a rich contralto voice. 

“Here you all are, I see,” she said, 
“You were all splendid, perfectly splen- 
did. Isn’t it a shame you can’t all win!” 
She nodded and swept on to the stage 
doorway, waved a glove to attract Mr, 
Fairchild’s attention, and then waited 
until the orchestra withdrew from the 
overture in defeat. 

“And here is Mrs, VanDusen,” said 
Mr. Fairchild, “to announce the de- 
cision of the judges.” 


= sailed forward on to the stage, 
bowing at the applause, spread several 
pieces of paper over the reading-stand, 
produced from her pocket-book a pair 
of horn-rimmed spectacles and_ put 
them on, dropped a glove and thanked 
Mr. Fairchild graciously when he 
picked it up, théh waited for silence. 

“Members of the high school faculty, 
boys and girls,” said Mrs. VanDusen, 
“jt is my very great privilege and pleas- 
ure this afternoon to announce the win- 
ne: in the first round of the nation-wide 
Oratorical Contest on the Constitution, 
sponsored in this region, as you all 
know, by .-he New York Times. All 
four speeches this afternoon were well- 
prepared and excellently delivered, 
but —” Both her gloves fell to the floor; 
Mr. Fairchild picked them up and put 
them back on _ the _ reading-stand. 
“Thank you, Mr. Fairchild,” she seid, 
“Tm so sorry! .. . As I was saying,” she 
resumed, “it has not been easy for us 
to reach a decision. We did feel, how- 
ever, that two speeches were outstand- 
ing. Of these, one was a demonstration 
of the fact that although our country 
has achieved much since the year 
1787, it still has its little shortcomings. 
The speech was convincing, but it be- 
trayed a certain immaturity of judg- 
ment which years of added wisdom will 
do much to alter. The other outstand- 
ing speech, a sound historical essay on 
one of our greatest Americans, was 
more in keeping with the general spirit 
of this contest. I therefore announce 
with the deepest pleasure that out 
school will be represented in this audé 
torium next Friday night by Mf 
Gabriel Mackenzie.” 

“What did ¥ tell you!” Chris shout 
and pounded him on the back. <A 

But all Gabe could say was, Ww 
I have to give that darn thing all ovee 
again next week.” 4 
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TOWARD THE END OF THE 1800'S THE ERA OF STEEL ARRIVED. 
STRONGER BRIDGES COULD BE BUILT MORE CHEAPLY. 


IN 1883. 


IT HAD THE LONGEST SPAN IN THE WORLD AND WAS 
THE FIRST SUSPENSION BRIDGE WITH STEEL- WIRE CABLES. 


BRIDGE, SPANNING THE ST. LAWRENCE 
RIVER. THE BRIDGE COLLAPSED & 
WHILE UNDER CONSTRUCTION, 
KILLING 75 WORKERS. 


JHE BRIDGE WAS OPENED IN 
1917. IT HAS THE LONGEST SPAN 
OF ANY CANTILEVER BRIDGE 











4931. THE BAYONNE BRIDGE, LINKING BAYONNE, N.J, WITH 
STATEN ISLAND, N.Y, HAS THE LONGEST STEEL ARCH IN 
THE WORLD. IT 1S A HIGHWAY BRIDGE. WIDE USE OF 
AUTOMOBILES HAS CAUSED MANY BRIDGES TO BE BUILT. 





























THE SAN FRANCISCO-OAKLAND BAY BRIDGE 1S LONGEST 
IN THE WORLD — 22,720 FEET LONG, NOT COUNTING THE 
APPROACHES. IT WAS COMPLETED IN 1936. 


YERBA BUENA 
ISLAND 
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JHE GOLDEN GATE BRIDGE NEAR SAN 
FRANCISCO, HAS A MAIN SPAN OF 
4, 200 FEET, THE LONGEST SINGLE 
SPAN EVER BUILT. ITS TOTALLENGTIH 1S = 
8990 FEET. IT WAS COMPLETED IN 1937, 





GEORGE WESTINGHOUSE BRIDGE, PITTSBURGH, PA, HAS THE LONGEST REIN- 
FORCED CONCRETE ARCH IN AMERICA, IT WAS COMPLETED IN 193). 


A STILL NEWER TYPE OF BRIDGE IS THE STEEL- REINFORCED 
CONCRETE BRIDGE. CONCRETE HIDES THE MASS OF MATERIAL 
USED IN BUILDING THE BRIDGE, MAKES THE BRIDGE BETTER 
LOOKING. MANY BRIDGES OF THIS TYPE ARE ARCHED SKIDGES. 


















Drawn by Charles P. Beck 











the spring a young man’s fancy 
lightly turns” — among other 
things — to thoughts of how he’s 
going to spend the summer months. 
Nor is the young man the only per- 
son who's wondering how to make 
vacation constructive as well as fun. 
We've had many questions from girls 
about the hows and wheres of sum- 
mer jobs. Here are a few suggestions 
to keep vou occupied when you're 
not swimming or canoeing by moon- 


light. 


Q. lama high school sophomore and 
am perplexed about what to do this 
summer. Junior counseling, hostel trips, 
and farm work all sound fine, but I don’t 
know how to find out about them. Have 
you the addresses of any such agencies? 


A. Camp counseling: Would vou like 
a summer in the out-of-doors where the 
work is of the variety you'd describe as 
play — swimming, hiking, sailing, play- 
ing tennis, putting on plays, and making 
new friends? Like to have some prac- 
tical experience in directing group ac- 
tivities? Camp counseling is a wonder- 
ful experience for any teen-ager. 

If you are only a sophomore in high 
school, most of the counseling jobs open 
to you will be more in the nature of ap- 
prentice counseling. You would prob- 
ably be paid very little, perhaps noth- 
ing. But along with a pleasant summer, 
you would receive counselor training 
that would prepare you for a more re- 
sponsible job some other summer. De- 
pending on the camp and your own 
camping experience, girls or boys who 
are seniors in high school might be 
eligible for full-fledged counseling jobs 
with pay. 

To find out exactly what camp open- 
ings there are, visit your local Scout, 





A “baby sitter” sets up a summer 
session to bring in the “spot cash.” 


“Y,” or Campfire Girl office. If it isn’t 
necessary that you work near your 
home. get a copy of Sargent’s Book of 
Camps (available at a stationery store). 
It lists most of the good private camps 
in the country. Sargent’s will give you 
the location, size, and program of these 
camps. It also gives the addresses of 
directors to whom you can write for in- 
formation. While private camps are no 
more fun than Scout or “Y” camps, they 
able to offer a higher 


to counselors. 


are sometimes 
sal ry 

Many large cities have camp bureaus 
which compile information on many 
camps. Your Chamber of Commerce 
should know if such a bureau exists in 
your vicinity. 

Perhaps the best source of all is your 
local chapter of Community Chests and 
Councils. This council includes all the 
recreational organizations in your lo- 


BOY dates Git 


cality. If there are no camp openings 
in your area, the council can supply 
you information about other sections of 
the country. 

Resort or tourist bureaus in your city 
might also supply information about 
jobs similar to counseling opportunities. 
Such jobs might be waiting tables or 


_ working as bell boys at an attractive 


resort. 

Hosteling: Full information on hostel- 
ing may be secured by writing to: The 
American Youth Hostel Association, 
Northfield, Massachusetts. (For general 
information refer to an article in the 
May 6, 1946 issue of Senior Scholastic. ) 
Hiking or biking under the Youth Hostel 
program is an inexpensive way of trav- 
eling—in reach of almost anyone’s 
pocketbook. If you fee] you should be 
earning money or acquiring experience 
to help you in future jobs, you might 
reward yourself with a week or two 
of hosteling just before you go back to 
school. 

Farm jobs: Although the demand for 
amateur aid on farms isn’t as great as 
it was during the war, there are always 
opportunities for an ambitious student 
during the farmer’s busiest season. The 
local office of your State Employment 
Bureau or of the Farm Bureau would 
know of requests for workers in your 
area. If they have no leads, try running 
an ad in your local paper stating the 
kind of work you'd like to do and when 
you'll be available. Farm work is one 
of the best ways we know to acquire 
a sun-tan — and we ought to know be- 


cause we're a champion peach picker 
from ‘way back! 


Q. I live in a small town where there 
are few summer employment opportuni- 
ties for young people. My family do not 
approve of my going away to work. 
Have you any suggestions? 


Often the jobs you make yourself are 
the most fun because you know what 
you can do best, and you can arrange 
your working time to suit yourself. Four 
high school girls we know organized 4 
nursery camp last’ summer. This was 
an offspring of their wintertime “baby 
sitting.” 

First they rounded up the dozen or 
so parents for whom they'd supplied 
baby sitting service. They sold these 
parents on the idea of turning their 
youngsters over to them for three hours 
every day in the week. They also per- 


suaded these parents to put their seal 
of approval on a letter which was sent 
to other parents with young children. 

About twenty parents jumped at the 
idea of having their youngsters taken 
off their hands for three hours every 
day, and Kiddy Kamp, Inc. was in busi- 
ness. The girls charged five dollars a 
week, and parents could subscribe for 
as few or as many weeks as they de- 
sired. 

The girls called for their young 
charges at 10:30 every morning, and 
returned them at 1:30. One girl’ 
family had a large backyard which 
served as camp headquarters. A differ- 
ent program was planned for each day. 
One day the girls woula arrange to take 
their campers on a tour of a nearby 
farm. The youngsters— whose ages 
ranged from three to six — seemed to 





think talking to a cow was the most 
exciting thing in the world. Another 
morning would be devoted to group 
games and singing. Other days one of 
the girls would tell stories. Sometimes 
the children were taken to the beach. 

At 12:30 every day, the camp diree- 
tors prepared a simple lunch of milk, 
fruit, graham crackers, etc. Usually 
lunch took the form of a picnic. 

True, this venture required planning, 
patience, and enthusiasm. But it only 
consumed about five hours each day; af 
the close of the summer, each of the 
four directors showed close to two hut 
dred dollars profit in her bank book. 

There are many community services 
teen-agers can organize. Boys have su 
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by Gay Med 


cessfully set-up lawnmowing and gar- 
dening services. We hear of another 
group of boys who keep the “spot cash” 
rolling their way with a Bicycle Brigade 


—a messenger service which runs er- | 


rands and delivers packages within a fif- 
teen-mile radius. Girls who like to pre- 
pare food can set up a “Fancy Sand- 
wich” Service to supply local bridge 
parties or tea parties. The best job may 
be in your own backyard. 


Q. In my town “baby sitters” are 
scarce, so I have an opportunity to mind 
babies almost every night. While I 
enjoy the money, it cramps my social 
life. Do you think it’s all right to take 
a*boy with me on nights when I'm 
working? 


A. Mrs. Jones can answer that ques- 
tion better than we can. You shouldn’t 
take any job unless you're prepared 
to devote your whole attention to it. 
While most “baby sitting” assignments 
mean there’s nothing for you to do but 
read a magazine once you've tucked 
Timmy in bed, Mrs. Jones may think 
otherwise. She may feel that your 
bringing along a date will distract at- 
tention from any forthcoming howls 
from Timmy. If she does, better take 
along homework or a good book and 
insure those glowing _references you 
may want Mrs. J. to write for you some 
day. 

However, if your employer is an un- 
derstanding person, she may have no 
objection to your bringing Ken along 
for company. Most parents «ppreciate 
the cooperative spirit of teen-agers who 
give up evenings in their busy lives to 
watch over their offspring. Most of them 
will be glad to do anything to make 
your job as pleasant as possible. If 
Mrs. Jones is the sort of employer who 
is considerate of your schedule (leaves 
cookies and coke for you, etc.), ask her 
if she'd mind your bringing Ken along. 
(We hope he’s not the sort who goes 
in for playing catch with the lady’s best 
antique pitchers!) If Mrs. Jones doesn’t 
mind, take your lad along. You might 
even buy him a soda on the way home, 
since he helped you earn your money. 

Whatever you do, don’t take advan- 
tage of Mrs. Jones’ good will. She may 
say, “Why, certainly bring Ken or Nora 
along whenever you like.” That means 
she’s a good egg. It doesn’t mean she 
expects you to invite your whole gang 
in for a party as soon as she and Mr. 


ce 














WILMER! IT’S 


TIME TO GET UP! 





















SATURDAY | 
WHY DIDNT YOU 
SAY SO BEFORE!! 




































GOSH MOM \ 
SATURDAY ‘S THE DAY 
WHEN T CAN ENJOY 
AN EXTRA BOWL OF » 
NABISCO 


















A “super” breakfast of Nabisco 
Shredded Wheat makes getting up 
a pleasure any day! Its toasty 
whole wheat flavor, its satisfying 
crunchiness makes Nabisco 
Shredded Wheat a “natural” treat 
with milk! And it’s so delicious 
dressed_up with fruit—fun to eat 
hot or cold .. . and a “snap” for 
Mom to fix. Ask your Mother to 
order you a package today—it’s 
the original Niagara Falls product, — 
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TS going to hurt us from now on 

every time we have to rate a record 
—# and advise you to save your 
money. For we've just come back from 
watching Ray Bloch and his orchestra 
cut one of those melodic pancakes. 
And realizing the time, money, and 
patience that goes into recording one 
ten incher, we can sympathize with 
the musicians whenever a disc turns 
out a dud. 

While we've listened to hundreds 
of records in the last few years, we'd 
never seen a platter in the making. 
That’s why we jumped at Signature’s 
invitation to sit in on a recording ses- 
sion. Signature is one of the newer 
recording outfits in the pop field. 

Signature was recording at a WOR 
studio in New York City. The problem 
at hand was a recording of Heartaches, 
the tune Ted Weems made famous in 
the early 1930s. When we arrived Ray 
Bloch and his boys were polishing up 
some tricky parts of the arrangement. 
Over in a corner Jeffrey Clay, a new 
vocalist from Buffalo, N. Y., was nerv- 
ously tuning up. In between practic- 
ing choruses, Jeffrey was getting a pep 
talk from Monica Lewis and drinking 
hot tea and lemon to stave off a threat- 
ening case of laryngitis. Monica, Signa- 
ture’s No. 1 gal vocalist, was on hand 
to record What Am I Gonna Do About 
You. (Monica, incidentallv, is married 
to Signature’s president Bob Thiele.) 

The first thing we noticed was that 
the orchestra was arranged in five sepa- 
Yate groups: the violins, and 
guitar, drums and piano, trumpets and 
trombones, and saxes and clarinets. 
The vocalist. standing by himself be- 
hind a screen, made a sixth unit. There 
was a mike in front of each of the six 
grouns. All six mikes carried the music 
to the engineer’s booth. 

Dan Priest, Signature’s publicity 
man, explained that the separate mike 
pickup enabled the engineer to mix the 
music for the most pleasing balance. 

“If the recording director tells him 
there’s too much brass, the engineer 
turns down the volume on the brass 
mike. If the director says the vocal isn’t 
featured enough, the engineer brings 
up the volume on the vocal and fades 
out the other sections a little. 

“The record is not actually recorded 
in this room,” Dan pointed out. “The 
sound is nicked up in the sound booth 
and piped by special telephone to the 


bass 


H+ Good. Save Your Money. 





Ray Bloch’s boys get the ‘go ahead’ 
during Signature recording session. 
Pres. Bob Thiele (rear) supervises. 


WOR recording studios. At the end of 
the telephone wire, there is a special 
cutting needle which is in contact with 
a lacquer disc. That disc is the one 
from which we make our masters.” 

“How much practice does an orches- 
tra need before a recording date?” we 
asked. 

“It depends,” Dan said. “Ray Bloch’s 
boys are used to playing together. An 
hour or so before the ~ecording session 
may be all they need to work out any 


“ special effects Ray has in mind. 


“As soon as they feel they have the 
piece in hand, the recording director 
will call for a cutting. Bob Thiele, our 
president, is our recording director,” 
Dan said. “Bob knows quite a bit about 
music, having had his own band, 
edited jazz magazines, and been a disc 
jockey. He insists on supervising every 
platter we turn out.” 

“How do you decide what tunes 
you'll record?” we wondered. 

“Once a week Bob and Ray Bloch— 
who is our musical director — go over 
all the current tunes. They select those 
they feel are outstanding and assign 
them to artists,” Dan said. 

Just then Bob called from the sound 
booth, “Let’s cut one.” The orchestra 
came to attention. Ray watched Bob 
for his cue. When a neon sign flashed: 
ON THE AIR, Bob gave the “go 
ahead” signal. Ray’s baton came down, 
and the orchestra whizzed ‘into action. 

“This may be only the beginning,” 
Dan warned us. “Occasionally, a re- 
cording will be right on the first try. 
But more often we'll have to make 
three or four recordings before we get 
one Bob likes.” 


Sure enough. Bob’s verdict on 
first try was, “No good. One of the 
trumpets made an awful clatter whep 
he sat down after the last solo.” 

On the second try, Ray dropped his 
pipe just as the recording started. 

The third try sounded pretty good 
to us, but Bob looked doubtful. “There 
was 2 lot of noise in the middle of that, 
Ray —couple coughs and rustling of 
sheet music. Mind doing another?” 

On the fourth try, Bob called for q 
playback from the recording studio, 
Everyone liked the playback, and Bob 
decided, “We'll use it! Ready to do 
your vocal, Monica?” 

“That’s not bad,” Dan told us. “Once 
we tried all afternoon and got no re. 
cordings good enough to use. That 
costs money. Every musician in the 
orchestra gets a minimum of $41.25 
for every three-hour recording session, 
If the session runs over three hours, his 
wage doubles. So if we use a twenty- 
five piece band for a four hour record- 
ing session and get a bad master — toss- 
ing that master in the junk pile is an 
expensive decision to make.” 

We did some rapid multiplication 
on what it must cost to record a sym- 
phony with a -full size symphony or. 
chestra. The answer to that plus the 
threat of the junk heap quickly per- 
suaded us to stick to reviewing. 

“But,” Dan continued cheerfully, 
“it’s less expensive to toss out poor re- 
cordings than to lose our public’s good 
will by releasing them.” 

“If recording companies go to so 
much trouble .in these sessions, why do 
poor recordings occasionally get put on 
the market?” we asked. 

“Some recording directors may not 
have a good musical sense,” Dan said. 
“And secondly, the actual recording 
session is only the beginning. Many 
accidents can occur between the master 
and the individual platter you buy. A 
record manufacturer may get a ship- 
ment of poor wax which would cause 
the pressing to come out blurred or dis- 
torted. While we test every hundredth 
record that comes off our presses, it 
may be numbers two through ninety- 
nine that are faulty in a particular 
batch of platters. But that’s the record- 
ing game!” 
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A “Sharps & Flats Special” 
. Pop Vocal 

+++ Across the Alley from the 
Alamo and No Greater Love (Colum- 
bia). Woody Herman. Woody tums 
vocalist, accompanied by the Four 
Chips, and sings in two entirely dif 
ferent styles. When not singing, he 
blows his clarinet. Woody and 
Chips are tops in our log. 
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’ felt song to the Brooklyn Bridge. 


¥¥¥Tops, don’t miss. ““Worthwhile. “So-so. 


Yi THE EGG AND | (Universal-Inter- 
national. Produced by Chester 
Erskine and Fred Finklehoffe. Di- 
rected by Chester Erskine.) 


Betty MacDonald’s hilarious best 
seller about life on a chicken farm has 
been made into a very funny film. Miss 
MacDonald’s experiences have been 
“prettied up” a little, but the Holly- 
wood doctoring hasn’t damaged the 
essential spirit of the story. 

As you may remember, this is an 
account of a young man (Fred Mac- 
Murray) who becomes fed up with the 
white-collar life and buys his bride 
(Claudette Colbert) a run-down ranch 
in the mountains. He tells his skeptical 
lady love that they are going to move 
to this remote wilderness — far from the 
evils of telephones, electric lights, and 
indoor plumbing — and raise chickens. 

Every inconvenience in their new 
home — from the leaking roofs and sag- 
ging doors to the old fashioned iron 
stove — thrills Bob’s soul. These items 
are visible proof to him that he has 
escaped the superficial life of the city. 
Betty, no farmer at heart, is not easily 
convinced that arising at 4 a.m., chop- 
ping wood, and gathering eggs is the 
most delightful way of living. 

The film should tickle a great assort- 
ment of funny bones. For if you're a 
farmer at heart, you'll be highly amused 
at city slicker Colbert’s efforts to adapt 
to rural ways. And if you’re city bred 
and can’t tell a rooster from a hen, 
you'll be more than sympathetic to her 
problems. 


“VY \IT HAPPENED IN BROOKLYN 
(M-G-M. Produced by Jack 
Cummings. Directed by Richard 
Whorf.) 


Here we have: Frank Sinatra as a 
simple Brooklyn lad who doesn’t get the 
girl; Peter Lawford as a sedate British 
boy who comes to Brooklyn to learn 
about jive and jills; Jimmy Durante as 
a high school janitor with a flair for 
matchmaking; Kathryn Grayson as a 
schoolmarm who looks pretty and sings 
prettier. If that’s your formula for enter- 
tainment, chalk one up for this musical 
which sings the praises of Brooklyn — to 
the point of having Frankie sing a heart- 
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GANG ! LETS DROP INTO THE GYM 
"SEE HOW THE COOKING CLASS IS 
DOING WITH THEIR SET-UP FOR 
THE SCHOOL PARTY ! OH,ROLLO, I WISH 
THATS RIGHT! YOU'D LOOK IN THE 
THE SCHOOL GIVES OUT 
THE TEAM LETTERS TONIGHT, 
DOESN'T IT ? 


































































































MEANWHILE, A STRICTLY HuRRY! GOSH, THIS ICE TH-THE wooTin' 
UNOFFICIAL DELEGATION CREAM ($ SURE ICE CREAM I ZOOTS! Tit 
FROM THE RIVAL SCHOOL HAS HEAVY / 1S GONE! WHISTLE 
SOMEBODY /T FOR CAPT 
LUCKY THING WE STOLE TOOTSI 
HAVE TOOTSIE ROLL IT 
HEY! NOBODY'S WATCHIN’ 70 GIVE US EXTRA 
THE FOOD! NOW'S PEP AND ENERGY! i 
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QE i , 
v4 yf 7) Ce ‘ 
| LOOK! HERE'S ATRAIL OF BEY 400K! ITS ALL RIGHT, KIDS, | THEY DIDN'T }{ I'VE GOT PLENTY 


TOOTSIE WRAPPERS THEY THE FELLOWS THE PICNICS HAVE TIME <} OF TOOTSIE 
LEFT BEHIND AS THEY RAN FROM OVER! TO EAT THE noe re | 


























OFF! WE CAN FOLLOW , NORTH ICE CREAM, 
THEM ! : ay SCHOOL! SCRAM! ITS BUTTHE / { EACH EAT 
el UA) CARTAN, TOOTSIE. Tin ONE NOW! 
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... AND NOW, A SPECIAL AWARD! 











WHEE! TOOTSIE ROLLS CAPTAIN TOOTSIE, YOU DESERVE A 
THIS THING'S SURE GIVE YOU LETTER JUST LIKE THE SCHOOL TEAM. WE 
LIGHT AS A me gee = COULDN'T HAVE HAD A 
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FOR THE PEP THAT WINS AWARDS, THE BEST CLUE I CAN GIVE 

YOU IS A CHEWY, CHOCOLATY TOOTSIE ROLL. IT SENDS QUICK 

ENERGY SHOOTIN’ TO YOUR MUSCLES. AN IT SURE TASTES 
SWELL! M-M-M! /7S TOOTSIE ROLLS 
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OST of the rookies that bloom in 
the spfing, tra, la, la, are back in 
the bush leagues by fall. Making 

the big time is about as easy as pitch- 

ing a trolley car. Of the 400 or more 
star “freshmen”? who try out every 
season, about 10 make good. That’s one 
in every 40 — not a very high average. 

And it isn’t always the rookie with 
the big reputation who makes the grade. 
Remember last season? tip paid 
much attention to Ralph Kiner and Del 
Ennis in the spring. But Ralph wound 
up clouting 23 homers for the Pirates, 
while Ennis sluggec a neat .313 for 
the Phillies. 

What about 1947? One thing is sure 
—there are more better rookies than in 
1946. The minor leagues, with a full 
war-less year to bear fruit, are sending 
up a choice crop. 


(ream of 


Here are the rookie hopes for 1947. 
I’m not saying all will make good. About 
half will probably flop. But as of April 
14, they were the cream of the crop. 

Clint Hartung, Giants. Most talked- 
about rookie of all-time. Stands 6-4, 
hits with terrific power. Batted over.550 
in G.I. league in the Pacific. Didn’t lose 
a game as a pitcher! Batting weakness 
—takes too big a step into the ball. 
Giant No, 2 bets: Whitey Lockman, 
outfielder; Larry Jansen, pitcher (won 
30 games with San Francisco). 





SOLID SENDERS! 


Sam Miial 
1946 Nationa! league 
Botting Champion 


avon’ 


1946 American leaque 
Batting Champion 


Again Louisville Slugger Bats shared the Nation’s | 
top batting honors with the 1946 Champions of 
both major leagues. They know as do tens of 
thousands of ball ployers throughout the world; 


“lt pays to play with the finest.” 
FREE AT YOUR DEALERS! 
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Jerry Witte, Browns. Batted .3812 and 
smacked 46 home runs with Toledo 
last season. Hit three homers in his 
league’s all-star game. Brown No. 2 
bet: Paul Lehner, outfielder. Great 
fielder and thrower. Batted .317 for 
Toledo in 1946. 

Tom Glaviano, Cards. Hit .338 for 
Fresno in 1946, stole 68 bases. Great 
infielder, but who can crash that Car- 





dinal infield? Card No. 2 bets: Jim 
Hearn, pitcher; Charley Diering, out- 
| fielder. 


Bill Goodman, Red Sox. Outfielder, 
| 21 years old. Can hit, run, field, and 
throw. Batted .389 for Atlanta last 
| season. Red Sox No. 2 bets: Sam Mele, 
outfielder; Fritz Dorish and Mel Par- 
nell, pitchers. 

Steve Nagy, Pirates. Pitcher, 26 years 
old. 5 ft. 9 in. Won 17, lost 4 at Mon- 
treal last year. Pirates No. 2 bets: Wally 
| Westlake, outfielder, hit .315 for Oak- 
land; Chic Javis, 20-year-old catcher. 

Bobby Brown, Yanks. Third baseman. 
Was paid $15,000 bonus to sign with 
club. Hit .344 for Newark last year. 


Press Association 





Clint Hartung 





SPORTS 


the Crop 


Good fielder, but slow afoot. Yankeg 
No. 2 bets: Yogi Berra, squat strong. 
man outfielder, hit .314 at Newark and 
belted 15 homers; Don Johnson, pitcher, 

Henry Schenz, Cubs. Infielder. Most 
valuable player in Texas League last 
year. Batted .333, led league in doubles 
and runs, stole 32 bases. 

Jackie Robinson, Dodgers. Infielder, 
great prospect, though 28 years old. 
Fast, good fielder, just fair arm. Led In 
ternational League in batting last season 
with .349 average. Also led in runs and 
stolen bases. Dodger No. 2 bets: Ed 
Chandler, pitcher, won 20 iost 6 at Fort 
Worth, completed 26 of 29 games. 

Eddie Robinson, Indians. Big first 
baseman. Most valuable player in Inter- 
national League in 1946. Hit .322, bat- 
ted in most runs (121), and led in 
homers (34). Indian No. 2 bets: Bob 
Kuzava, pitcher; Dale Mitchell, out- 
fielder. 

Frank Baumbholtz, Reds. Hard-hitting 
outfielder with impressive minor-league 
record. Fast, good fielder, but inexperi- 
enced. Former all-America basketball 
player at Ohio Wesleyan. Plays pm 
basketbaH during winter. Reds No. § 
bet: Red Lively, pitcher. 

Well, I believe that covers the field 
But just to make sure I’m not caught off 
base, here are a few added attractions: 

Dave Philley, outfielder, White Sox. 

Ferris Fain, Athletics, first base. 

Carl Wooten, outfield-first base, Sen- 
ators. 

Dick Koecher, pitcher, Phillies. 

George Vico, first base, Tigers. 

— HERMAN L. Masin, Sports Editor 





Frank Baumholtz 
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Specialist Wanted 


A man visiting in Maine went to a 
local barber shop for a shave. The 
barber made several slips with his razor, 
and each time he would paste a small 

ce ot paper over the cut to stop the 

g. When the oneratior ~°s over 
the victim handed the man a dollar. 

“Keep the change, barber, ne said. 
“It is worth a dollar to be shaved by 
so versatile an artist. Why, man, you're 
a barber, butcher, and paper hanger, 


: led 
all in one. ; 
Kablegram 


Well Oiled 


Novelist A. J. Cronin loves his tea, 
and drinks it in tremendous quantities. 
Once, at an interview, a reporter asked: 
“Do you always have a pot of tea 
handy when you write?” 

“Oh, yes,” said the novelist. 

“And how quickly do you write?” 

“Oh, about a thousand words to the 


gallon,” estimated Cronin. 
Magazine Digest 


A Goodly Portion, Perhaps 


Seth and Hannah were Quakers. 
They had been “keeping company” for 
several months, and Seth was getting 
impatient to know whether Hannah 
loved him or not, so one day he said 
to her: “Hannah, dost thou love me?” 

And Hannah replied: “Why, Seth, 
thee knows we are commanded to love 
one another.” 

“Yes, Hannah, I know, but dost thou 
feel what the world calls love?” 

And Hannah answered: “I hardly 
know what to tell thee, Seth. I have 
tried to bestow my love upon all, but 
Ihave sometimes thought that perhaps 


thou wast getting more than thy share.” 
Capper’s Weekly 


The Outlaw 


When the donkey saw the zebra 
He began to switch his tail; 
“Well, I never,” was his comment, 
“Saw a mule who'd been in jail.” 
Business Education World 
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Congratulations! 


When it comes to worrying about 
the gravity of temporary aches and 
bruises, playwright George Kaufman 
takes a back seat for nobody. Wielding 
a croquet mallet at the home of colum- 
nist Billy Rose a few Sundays ago, he 
suddenly suffered a spell of dizziness, 
and could scarcely wait for his doctor’s 
office to open at nine o'clock the next 
morning, that he might be tapped and 
examined from head to toe. 

The doctor took him over to the car- 
diograph machine, and George did a 
bit of major-league pacing while the re- 
sults were being studied. Finally the 
doctor reappeared from his sanctum, 
and spread the charts on the desk be- 
fore him. 

He cleared his throat nervously, and 
said: “George, there is something I 
might as well tell you. You'll find it out 
sooner or later anyhow.” 

Kaufman clutched the corner of the 
desk until his knuckles were white and 
told himself: “This is it. Be brave! Take 
it like a man.” 

“The fact is, continued the doctor, 
“I am going to be married.” 


Bennett Cerf. Magazine Digest 


Absolutely No Help 


Trying to get a story in a hurry for 
Hi-Life one of the reporters bellowed, 
“What’s the date today?” 

“I don’t know. Take a look at that 
newspaper,” the editor shot back. 

_ “It’s no use,” sighed the reporter, “it’s 
yesterday’s paper.” 


Fairmont Hi-Life, Fairmont (W. Va.) Sr. H. 8. 


Twins No More 


Twin brothers, 25 years old, were ma- 
rooned by a freeze-it at the North Pole. 
Each day for exercise the two ran in cir- 
cles in opposite directions around the 
pole. 

Now it is well known that each time 
a traveler circles the pole he loses or 
gains a day when he crosses the inter- 
national date line. When the expedition 
finally returned to this country, one of 
the twin brothers had a long beard and 
was carrying his baby brother in his 


arms, 
RB. B. Wallace. Burlington, Wis.. Liars’ Club 


Good Things—Small Packages 


_ Oliver Wendell Holmes, the poet, was 
small of stature. Once when he attended 
a meeting he was found in a group of 
tall men which made his diminutive size 
all the more conspicuous. One of them 
somewhat waggishly remarked, “Well, 
Dr. Holmes, I think you must feel rather 
small among all these Brobdingnagians.” 

The genial man answered, “I do.” 
Then he continued, “I feel like a dime 
among a lot of pennies.” 


The Journal of Educatior. 














"MR. PEANUT’ 


Crossword 
Puzzle Contest 


WINNERS 


Congratulations to the wingers in Plant- 
ers Crossword Puzzle Contest which closed 
March 4, 1947. Winners of the first, sec- 
ond, third, and fourth prizes are: 


FIRST PRIZE—$25.00 
JUNE HILDEBRAND, 17, 


Box 777, Mt. Shasta, Calit 
SECOND PRIZE—$15.00 
JEAN WILLIS, 14, 


828 Mulberry Ave., Hagerstown, Mo. 
THIRD PRIZE—$10.00 
PETER BLACK, 13, 
233 Amherst Ave., Syracuse 5, N. Y. 
FOURTH PRIZE— 
(15 prizes of $1.00 each) 


SIDNEY ALBRIGHT, 15, 
1103 State St., Helena, Mont 


ROSALIE BINDER, 13, 
5237 N. 5th St., Philadelphia 20, Pa. 
WILLIAM BUTRYN, 15, 
459 Verona St., Bethlehem, Pa. 


ARLINE EASTON, 13, 
280 Morris Ave., Mt. Lakes, N. J. 


ROBERT HOMER, 16, 
118 Breese Terrace, Madison 5, Wisc. 


HECTOR A. LAPOINTE, JR., 17, 
91 Oregon St., Fall River, Mass. 


JAMES McCLUN, 13, 
Box 385, Louisville, Nebr. 


KENNETH McCULLEN, 14, 
10532 Oglesby, Chicago, fil. 
EDWARD McMANMON, 18, 
Vernon, N. Y. 
ALCEE MERRY, 14, 
3 Tanglewylde Ave., Bronxville 8, N. Y. 
PHILIP PLUMB, 13, “ 
Idleyld Stan Route, Roseburg, Ore. 
JUDITH LEE SABLE, 15, 
1529 E. Johnson St., Philadelphia 38, Pa. 


DORIS JEAN SMITH, 12, 
631 19th St., Parkersburg, W. Va. 


LEONA SWIERINGA, 14, 
93 W. 19th St., Holland, Mich. 


SHIRLEY MAE WAHLE, 16, 
13 Grovelin, Godfrey, Ill. 


The 100 honorable mention prize 
winners will be notified direct. 


PLANTERS PEANUTS 


Planters Nut & Chocolate Co. 


















“CORRECT TYPING is really SO EASY!” 


says‘NORMAN SAKSVIG, authority on typing technique 
Over 200,000 typists and students have witnessed his amazing demonstrations 


TOUCH TYPING, which anyone can quickly memorize, begins with above finger 
positions on eight “home” keys. 


(A Suggestion: keep this page so you can refer to it when you commence typing.) 


POSTURE is important. Sit FINGERS should curve as PiVOT fingersfrom“home” “HUG THE KEYS,” says 


erect, feet flat, to acquire shown, wrists and arms positions to strike keys Saksvig—eliminate arm instruction book, to 
comfortable balance and relaxed. Tap keys brisk- with proper fingers... or wrist action, keep typing chart (with exer 
avoid fatigue. ly, finger action only. then return “home”. fingers close to keys. cise on back) —then gol 


Smith-Corona Portables offer you 
full size “office typewriter” keyboards 


. . « plus features which = must see to appreciate— 
t 


effortless ‘Floating Shift’’ (a Smith-Corona “‘first’’), 

protective ‘‘All-Around Frame,’’ Touch Selector, etc. 

—plus speed, easy action, and an outstanding name 

\\ for high quality. Convenient carrying case included. 

With reasonably brief practise, according to Norman 

Saksvig, any beginner or “occasional” typist can quickly acquire 

“useful” typing speed—faster, that is, than handwriting, more 

legible, more businesslike. And from that point on, your type- 

writer becomes a home necessity. 

Perhaps your dealer can supply you now. If not, he can show 

‘ou a Smith-Corona, explain it, and list your order. Production 
is increasing; it’s not too early to order one right now. 


SMITH-CORONA 


PORTABLE TYPEWRITERS 


LC SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE 1 N Y 
~ 


Makers also of famous Smith-Corona Office Typewriters, Adding 
Machines, Vivid Duplicators and Typ:bar Brand Ribbons and 


ALL YOU NEED: Typewriter, 
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AFree and Responsible Press 


HE present state and future pros- 
Tees of freedom of the press are 
problems which deeply concern every 
thinking American. In an effort to secure 
m Objective analysis of mass media 
methods of communication, Henry R. 
luce, of Time, Inc., and the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, Inc., provided the 
funds for a significant and authoritative 
inquiry in this field, without assuming 
any control or responsibility for its con- 
clusions. 

A commission of thirteen was ap- 
pomted under the chairmanship of 
Robert M. Hutchins, chancellor of the 
University of Chicago. Members of the 
committee were Zechariah Chaffee, Jr., 
John M. Clark, John Dickinson, William 
E. Hocking, Harold D. Lasswell, Archi- 
bald MacLeish, Charles E. Merriam, 
Reinhold Niebuhr, Robert’ Redfield, 
Beardsley Ruml, Arthur M. Schlesinger, 
and George N. Shuster. This commission 
interviewed numerous witnesses and 
was assisted by a staff of experts under 
Dr. Robert D. Leigh. 

There follows a condensation of their 
report, A Free and Responsible Press, A 
General Report on Mass Communica- 
tion; Newspapers, Radio, Motion Pic- 
tures, Magazines, and Books, by the 
Commission on Freedom of the Press, as 
published by Fortune Magazine. Wher- 
ever the word “press” is used it refers to 
all the media listed in the title of the 
report. ; 

The Problem 

The Commission set out to answer 
the question: Is the freedom of the 
press in danger? Its answer to that ques- 
tion is: Yes. The development of the 
press as an instrument of mass com- 
munications has greatly decreased the 
proportion of the people who can ex- 
press their opinions and ideas through 
the press. Those who direct the ma- 
chinery of the press have engaged from 


‘time to time in practices‘ which so- 


ciety condemns and which, if contin- 
ued, it will inevitably undertake to 
regulate or control. 

Today our society needs, first, a 
truthful, comprehensive, and intelligent 
account of the day’s events in a context 
which gives them meaning; second, a 
forum for the exchange of comment and 
criticism; third, a means of projecting 
the opinions and attitudes of the groups 
in the society to one another; fourth, a 

of presenting and clarifying 

the goals and values of society; and, 
a way of reaching every member 

of society by the currents of infor- 
mation, thought, and feeling which the 








Press supplies. 


| For. a considerable period (since 





1909) the number of daily English- 
language newspapers has fallen at a 
fairly constant rate. At the same time 
there has been a growth in literacy, in 
total population, and in total circulation. 
The peak of 2,600 dailies reached in 
1909 has been steadily reduced to the 
present 1,750. Only 117 (approximately 
one out of twelve) of the cities in which 
daily newspapers are published now 
have competing dailies. Altogether 40 
per cent of the estimated total daily 
newspaper circulation of forty-eight mil- 
lion is non-competitive. Rival news- 
papers exist only in the larger cities. 
Twenty-five hundred of the 16,000 and 
more weekly newspapers of the nation 
disappeared between 1910 and 1920, 
another 1,300 between 1920 and 1930, 
and 1,750 more in the next decade. 
Fewer than 10,000 now survive. 

A few big houses own the magazines 
of largest circulation. Thirty years ago 
there were nearly two, dozen major 
women’s magazines and a group of six 
large magazines which was just emerg- 
ing. Now the six largest in a reduced 
field have nearly nine-tenths of the total 
circulation. 

In book publishing the competitive 
area is comparatively broad. New book 
houses appear frequently, and some rap- 
idly achieve financial success. Approxi- 
mately two hundred houses provide 90 
per cent of the books published in the 
United States each year. More than a 
quarter of the annual titles are produced 
by the ten largest publishers. 

Over the last twenty years, four 
great radio networks have emerged—the 
National Broadcasting Company, the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, the 
American Broadcasting Company, and 
the Mutual Broadcasting System. The 
natural tendency of advertisers to gravi- 
tate toward the networks has induced 
nearly eight hundred of the thousand 
stations to become affiliated with the 
chains. 

Approximately a fifth of the theater 
capacity of this country has been affili- 
ated with the five companies producing 
motion pictures. The theaters in the best 
city locations with the largest audi- 
ences, the highest admissions, and the 
longest runs have been controlled by 
eight major companies. 

Large individual units in a single 
medium are not the only types of Big 
Press that have grown up. Another kind 
of development, especially in the news- 
paper field and in motion pictures, is the 
ownership of more than one newspaper 
or other mass medium in one or several 
cities by a single person or corporation. 
These are called chain ownerships. 


Ree ae eae 





Monopolistic practices, together with 
the cost of machinery and the momen- 
tum of big, going concerns, have made 
it hard for new ventures to enter the 
fierd of mass communications. 


How the Press Has Performed 


Private enterprise in the field of com- 
munications has great achievements to 
its credit. The American press probably 
reaches as high a percentage of the 
population as that of any other country. 
Its technical equipment is certainly the 
best in the world. It has taken the lead 
in the introduction of many new tech- 
niques which have enormously increased 
the speed and the variety of communi- 
cations. Whatever its shortcomings, the 
American press is less venal and less 
subservient to political and economic 
pressure than that of many other coun- 
tries. The leading organs of the Amer- 
ican press have achieved a standard of 
excellence unsurpassed anywhere in the 
world. It is necessary to keep these 
general comments in mind in order to 
see the criticisms which follow in the 
proper perspective. 

1. Information and discussion regard- 
ing public affairs are only a part, and 
often a minor part, of the output of the 
communications industry. 

2. The agencies of mass communica- 
tions are big business, and their owners 
are big businessmen. 

Bias is claimed against consumer co- 
operatives, against food and drug regu- 
lation, against Federal Trade Commis- 
sion orders designed to suppress fraud- 
ulent advertising, and against F.C.C. 
regulations affecting newspaper-owned 
broadcasting stations. Other claims in- 
volve affiliations with suppliers of raw 
paper stock and their affiliations with 
electric power companies. Still others 
arise from the ownership of outside busi- 
nesses by the owners of the press, Many 
people believe that the press is biased 
in matters of national fiscal policy. 

3. Sales talk should be plainly labeled 
as such; whether for toothpastes or tar- 
iffs, cosmetics or cosmic reforms, devices 
for reducing waists or raising prices. It 
should be separated from material 
which is not advertising or advocacy; 
and the control of the two kinds of 
content should be, so far as possible, in 
separate hands. 

4. One of the most effective ways of 
improving the press is blocked by the 
press itself. By a kind of unwritten law 
the press ignores the errors and misrep- 
resentations, the lies and scandals, of 
which its members are guilty. 

The Commission has repeatedly re- 
corded its conviction that the press itself 
should accept responsibility for perform- 
ance in the public interest. In several 
other walks of life the occupational 
group is organized for this purpose,sand 
















erring members are disciplined by the 
group itself. 


What Can Be Done by Government 


1. We recommend that the consti- 
tutional guarantees of the freedom of 
the press be recognized as including the 
radio and motion pictures. 

2. We recommend that Government 
facilitate new ventures in the communi- 
cations industry, that it foster the intro- 
duction of new techniques, that it main- 
tain competition among large units 
through the antitrust laws, but that 
those laws be sparingly used to break 
up such units, and that, where concen- 
tration is necessary in communications, 
the Government endeavor to see to it 
that the public gets the benefit of such 
concentration. 

8. As an alternative to the present 
remedy for libel, we recommend legisla- 
tion by which the injured party might 
obtain a retraction or a restatement of 


the facts by the offender or an oppor- 


tunity to reply. 

4. We recommend the repeal of legis- 
lation prohibiting expressions in favor 
of revolutionary changes in our institu- 
tions where there is no clear and pres- 


ent danger that violence will result from 
the expressions. 

5. We recommend that the Govern- 
ment, through the media of mass com- 
munication, inform’ the public of the 
facts with respect to its policies and of 
the purposes underlying those policies 
and that, to the extent that private 
agencies of mass communication are 
unable or unwilling to supply such 
media to the Government, the Govern- 
ment may employ media of its own. 

We also recommend that, where the 
private agencies of mass communica- 
tion are unable or unwilling to supply 
information about this country to a par- 
ticular foreign country or countries, the 
Government employ mass communica- 
tion media of its own to supplement 
this deficiency. 


What Can Be Done by the Press 


1. We recommend that the agencies 
of mass communication accept the re- 
sponsibilities of common carriegs of in- 
formation and discussion. 

2. We recommend that the agencies 
of mass communication assume the re- 
sponsibility of financing new, experi- 
mental activities in their fields. 


3. We recommend that the me 
of the press engage in vigorous 
criticism. 

4. We recommend that the presgi 
every means that can be devised tg 
crease the competence, independé 
and effectiveness of its staff. 

5. We recommend that the radi¢ 
dustry take control of its programs 
that it treat advertising as it is tre 
by the best newspapers, 


What Can Be Done by the Pu 


1. We recommend that nonprofit 
stitutions help supply the variety, q 
tity, and quality of press 
required by the American people. 

2. We recommend the creation 
academic-professional centers of 
vanced study, research, and publicafi 
in the field of communications. We 
ommend further that existing schoolg 
journalism exploit the total resourceg 
their universities to the end that # 
students may obtain the broadest 
most liberal training. 

8. We recommend the establishm 
of a new and independent agency? 
aj praise and report annually upon 
performance of the press. ie 





Off the Press 


New Publications of Interest to 


Action for Unity, by Goodwin Watson. 
Harper, 1947. 165 pp., $2. 


Men of good will are agreed that 


racial and religious discrimination, if 
permitted to spread, can destroy Amer- 
ica. There is less agreement as to how 
best to combat the backwash of preju- 
dice, fostered by fascism, which threat- 
ens to swamp us. Determined to prepare 
a constructive program for furthering 
iutercultural relations, the Commission 
on* Community Relations of the Amer- 
ican Jewish Congress appointed Profes- 
sor Goodwin Watson of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, to con- 
duct a survey of U. S. minority groups. 

In Action for Unity there is com- 
pressed the experiences of hundreds of 
organizations and individuals who have 
devoted themselves to fighting intoler- 
ance. Methods as different as concilia- 
tory negotiations with bigots and 
militant mass meetings to protest dis- 
crimination are evaluated. There 
emerges a pattern of action based upon 
thorough understanding of the frustra- 
tions which make hate a contagious 
disease. The survey calls for new leader- 
ship to supplement and invigorate the 
old, working among those who are hat- 
ers rather than among those who need 


Teachers 


no further convincing, direct attack 
upon the principle of segregation, de- 
fense of the right to be different, and 
the creation of “action-research service 
bureaus” which will go to the roots of 
specific problems and direct the action 
necessary to remove causes of com- 
munity strife, 

School administrators and teachers 
will find this volume a practical guide 
to a delicate problem which cannot be 
solved by evasion. Especially challeng- 
ing is the recommendation that schools 
collect data on race or religious classifi- 
cation of students and teachers, so that 
the data can be used to improve com- 
munity relations. 


The Santa Fe Trail, by the Editors of 
Look. Random House, 1946. 271 pp., 
$3.50. 

The editors of Look do not beat the 
drums for Santa Fe to the exclusion of 
all other Western trails. In fact, they 
admit the greatness of the Oregon- 
California trail and the Mormon Trail. 
Although the Santa Fe carried less traf- 
fic than the other trails, it is unique as a 
traders’ trail. Its 800 miles from Inde- 
pendence, Missouri, to Santa Fe, New 
Mexico, carried Yankee commerce west- 


ward, and on the way back wagon-t 
were laden with bales of buffalo rok 
beaver skins, and silver from M 

The trail is placed in the context! 
the whole westward movement. It is 
livened by pictures in which guns sm 
in a bar room, and trains smoke cros&f 
the continent. There are chapters” 
manifest destiny, the railroads, peop 
the prairie, and the modern Southwe 
It is a panorama drawn simply 
powerfully by artists with word and pi 
ture. American history teachers @ 
direct students to this volume for repé 
on the westward movement. 


Gas Turbines and Jet Propulsion 
Aircraft, by G. Geoffrey Smith. 
craft Books, 370 Lexington Ave.,] 
Y. 17, N. Y., 1946. 256 pp., $5. 
Many engineers believe that b 

very long gas turbines will be used 

only in aircraft but also in autom 
biles, railroads, and steamships. Sei 
tific-minded students will be interest 
in this volume which defines and iif 
trates the principles of jet propulsiony 


How to Use a Book, by E. Wayne 
jarum. Rutgers U. Press, 1947. 
pp., $1.50. 

Virtues of this volume, which 
impress the reader who is in a h 
learn how to read, are that there 2 
too many pages and they are well o 
ized. Dr. Marjarum has directed 
efforts to college students. He exph 
the parts of books and the funet 
they serve, suggests ways of rete 
what you read, and how to read 
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